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MORALIZING   IN   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY    ENGLISH 

VERSE. 

"Action  is  equal  to  reaction,  and  in  a  contrary  direction,"  is  a  law 
as  applicable  to  literature  in  its  general  outline  as  to  science,  and 
no  period  in  the  history  of  letters  illustrates  this  truth  more  clearly 
than  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  line  of  direction  of  English  verse  during  a  great  part  of 
that  time  is  fitly  comparable  to  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
of  forces  extended  in  a  negative  direction.  The  majesty,  dignity, 
and  depth  of  comprehension,  both  of  man  and  of  nature,  that 
characterized  the  Age  of  Gold  was  succeeded  by  the  sensuality 
and  pandering  to  vice  of  the  Restoration,  and  both  by  the  iteration 
and  reiteration  of  sage  saws  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  glory 
of  the  Elizabethans  was  in  their  thought,  ofttimes  clad  in  uncouth 
garb  ;  that  of  the  Restoration  was  the  manifold  extent  of  its  prof- 
ligacy. To  both,  the  moral  axioms  of  Pope,  Young,  and  their 
contemporaries  were  the  natural  reaction. 

English  society  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
deathly  sick  with  moral  gangrene.  A  desperate  attempt  to  paral- 
lel Versailles  with  St.  James  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  selfish 
corruption  of  the  French  court  without  any  of  its  dazzling  brill- 
ianc}^.     The  people  were  corrupt  and  the  government  was  rotten. 

"  It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes." 
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an  especial  purpose  by  Divine  Providence,  is  a  theme  on  which  he 
loves  to  dilate  at  exceeding  length. 

•'  Bliss  !  sublunary  bliss  ! — proud  words  and  vain  ! 
Implicit  treason  to  divine  decree, 
A  bold  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Heaven." 

This  quotation  is  characteristic  of  the  author's  thought.  He  does 
not  advise  us  to  be  meek  and  lowly,  filled  with  love  toward  God 
and  man.  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law'*  is  a  Christian  pre- 
cept that  he  could  not  appreciate,  but  he  demands  that  we  be 
cheaply  humble,  and  abase  ourselves  utterly  before  the  infinite, 
terrible  Being  that  is  his  God,  and  in  fear  of  whom,  not  love,  he 
demands  self-torture  and  utter  abasement. 

The  extract  is  fully  representative  of  Young's  verse.  Sublu- 
nary, gelid,  vernal,  etc.  are  words  employed  time  and  time  again, 
and  the  lines  lack  no  more  music  than  does  the  whole  work.  He 
declares  that 

"  The  earth  is  a  true  map  of  man," 

and  proceeds  to  elaborate,  saying  that,  as  the  earth  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  barren  sea  and  barren  desert,  so  is  the  life  of  man  a 
dreary  desert  of  perils  and  woes. 

" Life  is  war, 

Eternal  war  with  woe." 

And  this  is  poetry  !  Expositions  of  moral  duty,  and  dry  rules 
for  the  subjection  of  the  passions,  appear  to  have  been  Young's 
idea  of  the  true  theme  of  poetry.  Every  argument  he  uses  is 
hunted  to  its  recesses,  amplified,  and  expanded  till  his  work 
becomes  a  disjointed  series  of  essays,  in  blank  verse,  treating  of  the 
moralities.  Now  we  insist  that  we  shall  not  be  directly  preached 
at;  that  in  a  work  of  literature,  the  fundamental  is  art,  not  ethics, 
though  we  concede,  and,  indeed,  claim,  that  the  highest  form  of 
artistic  work  has  a  deeper  and  truer  meaning  than  pleasure.  In 
the  last  century,  however,  at  least  during  the  first  half,  the  direct 
teaching  of  moral  duty  and  abject  fear  of  God  (for  they  did  not 
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know     a    soll-rc'sjH'ctin^'     reverence    and    worshij)    ol"    Ilirn)    was 

regarded  as  llie  fundaniental.     It  is  a  (jnestion  whetlier  the  tendi-n- 

cies  ot  the  age  did  not  reciniri'  sncli  treatment,  lor  it  is  more  than 

doubtful   if  many  persons  at  tliat  time  coukl  have  been  reached  by 

ethical   art.     They  required  that  the  principles    of  right  conduct 

and    their    own    wickedness    be    presented    to    them    forcibly  and 

directly  ;  and  this  Young  did.     As  a  teacher,  then,  we  may  call 

him  a  success;  as  a  poet,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  failure, 

for  he  wholly  missed  right  and  beauty,   and  saw  not  that  poetry 

must  be  built  upon  the  imagination. 

B .  S. 


THE  MAGICIAN  OF  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

The  man  who  used  to  sell  spectacles  in  front  of  the  Old  South 
in  Boston  w^as  a  magician,  and  his  name  was  Higgins.  Of  course 
nobody  believed  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  black  art,  but  he 
was,  nevertheless.  • 

He  was  bent  and  grizzled,  his  eyes  were  black,  his  eyebrows, 
once  as  black  as  his  eyes,  were  gray,  and  his  nose  was  twisted  a 
little  to  one  side,  ^vhile  his  mouth  drooped  sadly  at  the  corners. 
He  spoke  but  seldom,  as  most  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  think- 
ing up  spells  to  cause  the  clerks  in  the  book-store  opposite  to  place 
in  the  window  volumes  printed  in  minute  type  and  open  at  interest- 
ing places.  But  when  he  did  speak  it  w^as  to  tell  about  Madelaine, 
his  beautiful  daughter, — at  least  everybody  supposed  her  to  be  his 
daughter,  for  he  w^ould  frequently  say  "my  Madelaine,"  and 
would  talk  of  her  wisdom  and  her  affection. 

On  sunny  days  the  lenses  of  the  spectacles,  in  the  tray  hanging 
from  the  magician's  neck  by  a  strap,  would  act  as  prisms,  and  send 
beautiful  bands  of  green,  of  yellow,  and  of  blue,  in  dancing  rib- 
bons, across  his  coat,  that  was  faded  and  brown,  with  a  patch  of 
gray  cloth  sewn  with  black  thread  on  one  of  his  shoulders.  On 
such  days  he  sold  many  spectacles,  especially  to  the  young  fel- 
lows, who  liked  to  quiz  him  about  his  daughter.  They  bribed  him 
with  cigars,  with  a  comforter  for  his  neck,  with  many  other  things 
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to  get  him  to  take  them  to  call  on  Madelaine  ;  but  he  was  obdu- 
rate. 

Jenks,  from  the  Herald  office,  wrote  a  poem  on  "Madelaine" 
for  the  Sunda}^  edition,  and  Higgins  cut  it  out  and  pasted  it  in  his 
hat.  In  the  poem  Madelaine  was  described  as  having  yellow 
hair  and  blue  e3^es,  and  spent  her  time  in  dreaming  of  a  lover  yet 
to  come,  while  the  magician  was  represented  as  having  stolen  her 
when  a  child  from  rich  and  noble  parents.  When  Jenks  asked 
Higgins  what  Madelaine  thought  of  the  poem,  the  spectacle  seller 
answered  reproachfully  that  he  thought  she  did  not  understand  it ; 
and  Jenks  was  chagrined.  Then  Brown  painted  a  picture  and 
called  it  "  On  the  Outposts,"  in  which  Higgins  was  pictured  stand- 
ing against  the  church  door  bravely  facing  a  driving  snow-storm, 
and  trying  in  vain  to  sell  his  spectacles,  while  in  one  corner  the 
snow  was  blown  aside  to  reveal  a  little  room  where  a  beautiful  girl 
was  praying  on  her  knees  before  the  fire.  Brown  was  an  impres- 
sionist, and  the  purple  of  the  church  tower  against  the  white  snow, 
and  the  two  figures,  and  the  story  in  the  title,  gave  his  picture  a 
great  success.  The  magician  went  to  see  it  when  it  was  on  exhi- 
bition at  Doll  &  Richards's,  and  asked  who  the  girl  was.  "  It  is 
Madelaine,"  said  Brown.  "  It  is  Madelaine  !  "  repeated  the  magi- 
cian, and  stood  looking  at  it  thoughtfully.  Brown  was  hugely 
delighted  at  the  favorable  attention  granted  his  work,  and  had  a  pho- 
tograph taken  of  it  which  he  asked  Higgins  to  give  to  Madelaine. 

Jenks's  poem  and  Brown's  picture  made  Higgins  quite  famous, 
and  he  was  patronized  by  a  good  many  people  in  consequence. 
Beside  his  literary  and  artistic  friends,  the  old  man  was  known  by 
a  large  number  of  young  business  men,  and  one  of  these,  Foster, 
w^ho  was  an  agent  for  Sulphur  Bitters  (he  always  spelt  it  with 
capitals),  had  a  lithograph  made  of  Brown's  picture,  and  under  it 
part  of  Jenks's  poem,  and  at  the  bottom, — 

"  What  makes  the  spectacle  man  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
wintry  blast  ?     Stil^hur  Bitters. 

"  What  gives  his  daughter  her  beautiful  complexion?  Sulfhur 
Bitters, 

*'  For  sale  by  all  druggists.     One  dollar  a  bottle." 
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Foster  presentiul  our  of  llicse  works  oi' art  to  Ili^j^ins,  and  also  a 
bottle  of  the  bitters  to  ^ive  to  Madelaiiie,  aiul  fully  expected  to  get 
an  invitation  to  call,  but,  like  Jenks  and  l^rovvn,  he  was  disappointed. 

The  Reverentl  Oliver  Wentworth  also  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  spectacle  man,  and  he  was  frequently  seen  stopping  and  talk- 
ing with  him  ;  but  Iliggins  absolutely  refused  to  tell  him  anything 
about  Madelaine,  and  when  the  minister  asked  him  to  bring  her  to 
church,  he  was  met  with  a  stare  of  surprise  and  a  point  blank 
**  No."  Nevertheless,  Wentworth  made  one  of  the  most  effective 
passages  in  his  great  sermon  on  "  Unseen  Blessings  "  out  of  old 
Higgins  and  his  mysterious  daughter. 

One  of  Wentworth's  parishioners  was  Miss  Caldwell,  who 
belonged  to  the  "Jamaica  Plain  Foot-Lights  Club,"  and  she  con- 
ceived and  carried  into  execution  the  daring  plan  of  dramatizing 
this  portion  of  the  sermon  under  the  title  of  "  A  Sidewalk  Soldier — 
A  Tragedy,"  one  of  whose  most  effective  scenes  was  taken  from 
Brown's  picture,  while  Jenks's  poem  was  set  to  music  and  sung  by 
Miss  Caldw^ell  as  Madelaine.  Miss  Caldwell  sent  the  magician  a 
very  polite  note  asking  him  to  come  to  the  entertainment  and  to 
bring  Madelaine  wdth  him. ;  but  she  received  no  reply,  and  the  old 
man  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  Indeed,  the  magician  could 
scarcely  drag  himself  to  the  little  wooden  chair  painted  red,  that, 
by  the  intercession  of  his  acquaintances  with  the  police,  he  was 
permitted  to  have  set  on  the  sidewalk  braced  in  the  corner  formed 
by  the  low  step  of  the  church. 

When  the  news  came  that  the  magician  w^as  dead,  the  whole 
Old  South  vicinity  was  visibly  affected  :  even  the  brass  cannon  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  church  lost  for  a  few  days  its  playful  habit  of 
making  people  stumble  when  they  went  in  to  see  the  Revolutionary 
curiosities  preserved  there.  Jenks  and  Brown  both  decided  to  go 
to  the  funeral,  for  both  had  a  romantic  interest  in  the  beautiful  Mad- 
elaine, and  imagined  how  she  would  appear  bathed  in  tears  ;  and, 
both  being  good-hearted  fellows,  were  trying  to  think  of  the  most 
delicate  way  in  which  to  give  her  pecuniary  assistance  if  she 
should  need  it.  Foster,  too,  decided  that  he  would  go,  and  took  a 
glass  of  his   own  bitters  to  enable  him  to  bear  the   grief  of  the 
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bereaved  daughter  with  equanimity.  Miss  Caldwell  and  Winthrop 
completed  the  mourners,  and,  with  Mrs.  Murphy,  followed  the  body 
to  the  grave.     Mrs.  Murphy  was  the  magician's  landlady. 

"  But  where  is  Madelaine?"  said  Miss  Caldwell.  "  Is  she  not 
oroinor  also?  " 

"  It  do  seem  as  though  the  poor  craythure  should  go,  it  do  now, 
for  she  was  that  fond  av  him;  but  she  a' n't  fit,  av  coorse,"  was 
the  answer. 

They  all  sadly  shook  their  heads  in  sympathy  over  the  poor 
girl's  grief,  and  after  the  funeral  they  came  back  to  the  house 
more  intent  than  ever  on  giving  assistance  to  the  bereaved. 

Jenks  and  Brown  and  Winthrop  and  Miss  Caldwell  all  went 
softly  up  the  stairs  over  which  the  poor  spectacle  man  had  hob- 
bled for  the  last  time,  and  Mrs.  Murphy  opened  the  door  that  never 
would  creak  again  under  his  gentle  touch,  and  there  in  one  corner 
sat  a  big  black  cat  washing  her  face  with  her  paws. 

**  She  be  the  only  Madelaine  there  is,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  in 
reply  to  their  looks  of  anxious  inquiry,  "  and  the  ould  man  was 
mighty  fond  av  watching  her  a-washin'  her  face  wid  her  paws." 

Then  they  silently  went  home,  and  thought  and  thought;  but  if 
they  had  known  that  the  spectacles-seller  was  a  magician,  it  would 
have  saved  them  much  annoyance,  for  magicians  from  time  imme- 
morial have  always  turned,  their  daughters  into  big  black  cats. 
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A  sheltered  eddy  in  a  river  's  course, 

Where  placid  waters  sleep  through  sunny  hours, 

While  near  at  hand  the  rushing  current,  hoarse, 
Is  wasting  in  the  rocks  its  waxing  powers. 

A  quiet  corner  in  a  world  of  strife. 

Hushed  in  the  soft  embrace  of  memories  old, 

When  swelling  music  drowns  the  din  of  life. 

And  vital  beauty  stills  the  greed  for  gold. 

P.  E.  S, 
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Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  work  he  has  left,  Whitman 
stands  out  as  the  most  iiniiiue  and  courageous  literary  character  of 
the  hist  century,  and  the  discussion  whicii  has  arisen  from  his 
weird  chantings  will  at  least  perpetuate  his  name.  If  his  verse  is 
in  any  sense  musical,  he  has  touched  a  new  chord  tuned  to  a  new 
key.  But  if  we  listen  to  his  most  severe  critics,  the  question  of  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  poet  confronts  us.  Were  it  not  for  his  bold 
and  egotistic  claims  in  his  own  behalf,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  those 
who  labor  to  vindicate  his  title  would  be  fewer,  while  those  who 
consider  his  so  called  poems  as  inferior  prose  would  be  many  more. 
He  has  been  described  as  a  "literary  mermaid,"  who  writes 
neither  prose  nor  poetry. 

Poetry,  however,  is  not  a  fixed  fact.  One  thinks  of  it  in  the 
light  of  his  individual  tastes.  Stedman  defines  it  as  follow^s : 
"Poetry  is  rhythmical,  imaginative  language,  expressing  the  inven- 
tion, thought,  passion,  and  insight  of  the  human  soul."  It  is  the 
fitting  expression  of  one  who  by  nature  possesses  the  poetic  spirit, 
the  expression  which  speaks  from  a  soul  filled  with  emotion,  pas-^ 
sion,  and  beauty.  Whitman,  without  doubt,  has  made  a  few  poems 
of  lyric  and  idyllic  merit ;  in  these,  and  not  in  the  great  mass  of  his 
verse,  does  he  manifest  that  spirit,  and  therefore  he  is  entitled  in 
some  degree  to  a  place  among  our  poets. 

Whitman  states  that  the  great  object  of  all  his  writings  is  to  por- 
tray ideal  democracy.  His  conception  of  this  is  ever  confined  to 
"  the  States,"  where  there  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  what  he 
regards  the  perfect  condition  of  mankind.  He  pictures  it  in  pecu- 
liarly figurative  details.  He  would  "  plant  companionship  thick 
as  trees  along  all  the  rivers  of  America,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  all  over  the  prairies."  He  would  establish, 
with  himself  at  the  head,  the  "  religion  of  humanity."  It  was  not 
enough  with  him  that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  but  he 
would  go  further  and  assert  absolutely  that  "  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another."  He  believed  that  all  virtue  was  simply  trueness  to 
nature,  and  he  clung  to  that  idea  so  closely  that  he  utterly  ignored 
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the  "  law  of  reserve"  in  nature  and  art.  Besides  aiming  to  insti- 
tute a  new  principle  in  politics,  besides  professing  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  a  new  religion,  he  essayed  even  to  found  a  new  literature — 
not  merely  to  "  copy  and  reflect  existing  surfaces,"  but  to  lead  the 
way  for  a  distinctly  new  style  which  he  would  term  "  the  Ameri- 
can." Democracy  was  his  life-long  watchword,  and  whatever  was 
not  in  harmon}'^  with  his  conception  of  it  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
denounce.  If  Whitman's  own  ideas  of  himself  are  valid,  if  we 
allow  him  to  write  a  poem  and  then  a  laborious  prose  article  inter- 
preting it,  and  if  we  accept  that  interpretation,  we  must,  at  least, 
admit  that  his  ideal  is  good.  Yet,  however  much  there  may  have 
been  about  the  man  as  a  man  to  recommend  his  poems,  they  will 
be  obliged  to  stand  the  test  of  time  on  their  own  merits,  and,  like 
others,  they  must  interpret  themselves  and  be  their  own  excuse  for 
existing. 

Under  the  appropriate  name,  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  he  published 
the  whole  of  his  poems,  classified  as  far  as  that  is  possible  into 
subordinate  groups  which  are  given  still  other  characteristic  head- 
ings. The  one  quality  most  generally  attributed  to  Whitman  is 
his  eccentricity — his  apparent  inability  to  adopt  the  mean,  ever 
indulging  in  extremes.  He  seems  utterly  unable  to  think  or  write 
as  other  men,  or  else,  as  certain  critics  state,  he  is  purposely 
extravagant  in  order  to  excite  men's  curiosity,  and  evoke  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  nature  to  bring  his  name  before  the  public.  To 
begin  with,  he  adopted  a  style  practically  new,  and  quite  his  own. 
He  had  a  contempt  for  the  established  measures  and  modulations, 
for  the  artistic  forms  and  happy  surprises  in  verse,  which  have  so 
long  obtained  and  pleased.  To  many  it  would  seem  that  his  writ- 
ings were  made  into  verse  entirely  by  the  printer,  who  began  each 
line  with  a  capital  and  ended  it  at  his  own  discretion.  There  are, 
indeed,  a  few  exceptions,  and  these  very  exceptions,  which  come 
most  nearly  to  established  styles,  are  the  most  universally  admired, 
and  unquestionably  the  best  of  all  his  verse.  Among  these,  there 
is  one  in  memory  of  President  Lincoln  entitled,  "O  Captain  !  My 
Captain  !  "  which  is  melodious,  beautiful,  and  extremely  pathetic, 
moving  to  tears  those  who  listened  to  it  from  the  lips  of  its  author. 
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"  Out  of  the  Cradle  JCiullessly  Rockin<r,"  ''  Pioneers,  ()  l*ioneers," 
**  Proud  Music  of  the  Storm,"  "Whispers  of  Heavenly  Dealli," 
and  a  few  others,  are  hkevvise  full  of  merit,  and  not  as  extrava- 
gant in  style  or  thought  as  the  larger  part  of  his  verse.  These 
surely  prove  his  capacity;  but,  although  he  has  written  them,  he 
has  produced  others  hopelessly  bad. 

He  boasts  strict  devotion  to  nature  as  the  true  mark  of  genius, 
and  gives  this  as  his  excuse  for  breaking  the  "law  of  silence,"  yet 
he  brings  together  in  succeeding  lines  thoughts  most  unnatural, 
inconsistent,  and  repulsive.  He  runs  together,  at  times,  in  an 
almost  incoherent  manner,  the  good  and  bad,  the  beautiful  and 
ugly,  the  pleasing  and  disgusting,  the  decent  and  indecent.  P'or 
this  there  is  no  excuse,  no  redeeming  phase.  Other  writers,  as 
Chaucer  and  Fielding,  have  been  somewhat  gross,  yet  in  their 
productions  there  is  a  redeeming  stroke  of  genius.  But  when 
Whitman  flats,  he  seems  to  do  so  with  desperate  resolution  ;  in 
some  of  his  lines  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  he  had  in  mind,  or 
trace  the  connection,  as,  for  example, — 

"Who  goes  there?  hankering,  gross,  mystical,  nude; 
How  is  it  I  extract  strength  from  the  beef  I  eat  ?  " 

Whitman  seldom  uses  general  expressions,  or  a  single  object  as 
representative  of  a  class,  but  with  tedious  dryness  he  enumerates 
one  detail  after  another,  and  catalogues  the  names  of  single  objects 
line  upon  line,  which  seems  no  more  like  poetry  than  a  page  in 
a  dictionary  or  directory.  Likewise  tedious  is  his  manner  of  re- 
peating the  same  word  at  the  beginning  of  successive  lines.  The 
word  "where"  is  thus  repeated  in  one  place  twenty  times  ;  "the," 
twenty-six  times;  "  see,"  twelve ;  and  other  words,  though  less, 
seemingly  to  excess.  This  indulgence  might  well  be  overlooked  if  it 
were  employed  as  the  most  potent  way  of  teaching  some  important 
truth,  but  in  not  a  few  of  his  writings  his  logic  is  contradictory  or 
senseless.  In  his  ideal  city  "  the  men  and  women  think  lightly  of 
the  laws."  That  is  plainly  bad  statesmanship.  Again  :  he  goes  to 
the  extreme  of  almost  deifying  himself  by  saying,  "  Divine  am  I> 
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inside  and  out."  At  one  writing  he  is  religious  ;  at  another,  sacri- 
leixious. 

Bayne  criticises  him  peuliaps  too  severely  when  he  declares  that 
Whitman  writes  whatever  is  "so  paradoxical,  so  hyperbolical,  so 
nonsensical,  so  indecent,  so  insane,  that  no  man  ever  said  it 
before."  It  is  certain  that  such  productions  as  described  would 
offer  no  excuse  for  inelegance  in  form  of  expression.  On  the  other 
hand,  critics  of  high  standing,  particularly  the  English,  see  very 
much  in  him  to  admire.  His  bold  stand  on  entirely  new  grounds, 
his  gifted  language,  feeling,  imagination,  and  purpose,  his  power 
of  minute  description,  his  devotion  to  nature,  and  his  grand  per- 
sonal magnetism,  they  persistently  extol. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  widely  different  positions  of  Whit- 
man's critics.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  those  most  favorable 
are  content  to  judge  him  by  his  best  productions  as  indicating  his 
capacity,  w^hile  the  unfavorable  assert  that  the  occurrence  of  decid- 
edly bad  passages  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole.  For  a  just 
estimate,  we  must  wait  for  that  national  absorption  which  he  him- 
self declares  to  be  the  test.  If  he  lived  and  thought  ahead  of  his 
time,  and  was  the  prophet  of  a  new  era,  a  new  poet  in  a  new  field, 
future  critics  are  likely  to  judge  him  less  harshly.  It  is  more 
likel}^  however,  that,  when  the  excitement  of  the  hour  has  died 
away,  his  pages  will  be  unread  save  by  lovers  of  the  eccentric  and 

the  curious. 

John  H.  Bartlett, 
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PETE   LARK  I M. 

To  the  occupants  of  tlu'  two  little  huts  wliich  clun^  from  force 
of  habit  rather  than  from  any  apparent  cause  to  the  western  slope 
of  Sheep  mountain,  the  comin<r  day  gave  promise  but  of  the  same 
dreamy  round  of  monotony.  The  early  morning  sun  was  creep- 
ing down  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  valley,  toward  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  little  stream  which  the  mountaineers  all  "  'lowed 
flowed  somewhar."  The  shanties  which  sat  side  by  side,  perhaps 
fifty  feet  up  the  hillside  from  the  little  brook,  were  of  a  nondescript 
character.  In  their  better  days  they  had  evidently  been  substan- 
tial log  houses,  but  during  the  lapse  of  three  generations  which 
had  found  shelter  there,  the  spruce  logs  had  crumbled,  and  there 
had  gradually  taken  their  place  irregular  rows  of  slabs  which  the 
thoughtful  stream  had  brought  from  the  saw-mills  farther  up  the 
valley.  They  now  had  the  appearance  of  leaning  stockades, 
whose  tottering  roofs  were  supported  by  unseen  hands. 

Bill  Larkim,  who  had  been  "raised,"  and  who  still  lived,  in  the 
shanty  on  the  south,  was  seated,  on  this  particular  morning,  on  a 
low  stool  by  the  side  of  his  door,  enjoying  a  rest  from  his  labors  and 
his  morning  pipe.  He  glanced  up  as  a  tall  and  lank  boy  of  about 
seventeen  emerged  from  the  slab  lean-to  in  the  rear  of  the  hut,  fol- 
lowed by  a  scrawny  cow  which  he  turned  loose  at  the  very  door. 

"  Naow,  ha'  n't  I  tole  ye  not  ter  turn  thet  critter  loose  rigiit  hyar 
in  the  tater-patch,  Pete  Larkim?" 

Pete,  who  bore  marked  resemblance  to  the  "  ole  man,"  kicked 
the  "critter"  along  without  answering  him  a  word,  for  he  had 
learned  that  obedience  was  not  only  the  better  part,  but,  for  him, 
the  whole  of  valor.  After  driving  the  cow  across  the  brook,  Pete 
came  shambling  back,  humming  to  himself  an  old  mountain  song 

about 

"The  blueb'ries  and  the  posies, 

An'  the  woodchucks  with  red  noses." 

As  old  Bill  heard  the  word  blueb'ries,  it  seemed  to  recall  some- 
thing to  his  dreamy  mind.  He  motioned  Pete  toward  him,  and 
said  in  an  extended  drawl, — 
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"  Wa-a-1,  Pete,  whar  ye  goiii'  ter-day?" 

Pete,  as  if  anticipating  pleasure,  answered, — 

"  Up  the  mounting,  uv  corse.  Thar  a'n't  no  use  hangin' 
round  h3^ar,  an'  I  mought  get  atrack  uv  thet  bar  thet  's  ben  a 
munchin'  berries  thar  all  summer." 

"  Wa-a-1,"  said  the  old  man,  "  3^ou  jest  set  down  on  thet  thar 
barl ;  I  want  ter  talk  with  ye.  Me  'n  'Ria  hev  thunk  it  all  over, 
an'  we've  decided  thet  we're  a-gittin'  ole,  an' its  a-time  ye  was 
gittin'  merred,  so's  ter  make  it  kinder  aisy  fur  yer  ole  dad." 

Just  then  "'Ria,"  who  had  been  digging  some  potatoes  for 
their  noon-day  meal,  came  down  from  the  garden-patch  above  the 
shant}^,  and  stood  there  holding  them  in  her  apron. 

"Maw,"  said  Pete,  with  upturned  face,  "I  don't  want  er  git 
merred,  d'o  I  ?     'Sides,  who'd  hev  me  ?" 

"  Uv  corse  ye  want  er  git  merred,  Pete  Larkim,  and  thet  right 
quick.     Me  'n  Bill  a'n't  gwine  ter  live  alius." 

"But,  who'd  hev  me?"  pleaded  Pete. 

"Hev  ye!"  screamed  Pete's  maw.  "Hev  ye!  why  yeres 
Lize  Simons  ben  livin'  right  next  door  nigh  on  ter  sixteen  year. 
Corse  sheUl  hev  ye." 

Pete,  who  was  one  of  the  good-natured,  yielding  sort,  "  'lowed 
he  hed  known  Lize  a  long  spell,"  and  the  old  man  and  "'Ria," 
who  had  it  planned  to  their  own  satisfaction,  finally  persuaded 
poor  .Pete  that  he  ought  to  get  married  to-day,  Pete  rebelled  a 
little  against  this  precipitate  action,  saying  that  he  hadn't  got  a 
cent  to  give  the  parson. 

"Thet  a'n't  no  difif'runce,"  said  Bill,  "we've  got  a  'count  at 
the  store  for  the  last  blueb'ries  we  let  him  hev.  It's  ben  a  mighty 
fine  season,  an'  it  mought  be  nigh  two  dollars.  Naow,  Lize  an' 
you  kin  hev  the  hull  o'  thet  if  ye  '11  go  down  ter  'Bar  Camp'  ter- 
day  an'  git  merred.  The  parson  only  gits  a  dollar  fur  merryin' 
the  best  uv  folks,  an'  ye '11  hev  a  dollar  fur  a  weddin'  tower  down 
ter  the  '  Bluff,'  with  a  ride  on  the  lake  an'  plenty  uv  peanuts.  Ye 
kin  come  up  ter-night  on  Joe  Green's  loggin'  team,  an'  hev  it  all 
over  in  one  day." 

Pete's  small  grey  eyes  lighted  up  at  the  thought  of  the  peanuts, 
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and  the  riclo  on  tlu-  lilllr  laki'  which  he  had  seen  so  many  limes 
in  its  snnst't  olorx  ,  iVom  ihr  summit  of  Sheep  mountain.  It  iiad 
sccmetl  U)  him  Hke  one  \asl  sea,  be}'ond  which  all  the  world  iimst 
lie. 

*'  Wa-a-1,"  said  Pete  at  length,  "jest  as  maw  an'  yo'  sez.  If 
Lize  is  willin',  I  is." 

Without  waiting  lor  more  urging,  Pete  drew  himself  up  from 
the  barrel  on  which  he  was  seated,  and  started  slowly  toward  Jim 
Simons's  door.  On  the  threshold  he  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  his 
courage  had  failed  him,  but,  pulling  his  tattered  hat  over  his  eyes, 
he  entered. 

"Whar's  Lize?"  said  he  to  a  little  fellow  who  was  yet  toddling 
about  on  the  floor. 

"Ahint  the  house,  uv  corse,"  lisped  the  child.  "She's  fixin' 
up  ;  she  's  goin'  ter  be  merred." 

Pete's  grey  eyes  grew  a  trifle  greyer,  his  hat  was  pulled  a  little 
lower  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  his  hand,  but  that  was  all.  He  turned 
to  go  out  again,  muttering  to  himself, — 

"  I  knowed  she  would  n't  hev  me.'" 

Poor  Pete  was  utterl}^  unconscious  that  his  paw  and  maw  had 
arranged  the  whole  matter  for  him,  and  that  Lize  had  said  "Yes." 
Before  Pete  reached  the  half-open  door,  a  small,  dark-skinned 
lace  appeared  at  the  shed  window.  The  heavy  eyebrows  did  not 
serve  to  hide  altogether  the  small  black  ej-^es  which  looked  out 
from  beneath  them  with  a  knowing  glance,  as  a  voice  as  sharp 
and  peculiar  as  the  face  called, — 

"Hello,  Pete!  Did  ye  know  we're  a-goin'  ter  be  merred? 
Maw  says  we  kin  go  on  a  weddin'  tower,  if  we  see  the  parson  ter- 
day.     Be  mighty  spry,  Pete  ;  I  's  mos'  fixed." 

Ten  minutes  later  Lize  emerged  from  the  Simons  shanty  dressed 
in  her  best.  It  was  not  in  satins,  to  be  sure,  but  for  her  it  was  to 
be  her  "weddin'  gown,"  and  that  was  enough.  The  broad- 
rimmed  straw  hat  which  she  had  borrowed  of  her  father  for  the 
occasion  was  tied  down  at  the  sides  with  a  piece  of  red  yarn  into  a 
sunbonnet.  Her  face,  scrupulously  clean,  contrasted  strangely 
with  her  "weddin' gown,"  which  had  seen  its  best  days  several 
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years  before.  Pete,  who  had  at  last  come  to  comprehend  the  situ- 
ation, had  not  taken  the  pains  even  to  don  a  "biled"  shirt.  As 
he  met  the  one  who  was  to  share  his  peanuts,  he  greeted  her  with 
a  ''  Hello,  Lize  !  Ben  fixin'  up,  ha'n't  ye?"  And  without  further 
questioning  they  started  down  the  mountain,  Pete  in  his  jean  over- 
alls, and  Lize  in  her  red  calico  gown. 

At  the  end  of  a  mile,  which  had  been  occupied  in  picking  the 
few  remaining  berries  which  grew  by  the  roadside,  they  burst  out 
on  the  brow  of  a  grassy  knoll  from  which  the  little  hamlet  of  Bear 
Camp  could  be  seen  in  the  smoky  distance. 

"  I  'low  'ta'n't  mor'  'n  four  miles  futher,"  said  Pete,  and  relapsed 
again  into  silence. 

It  was  a  hard  and  dusty  tramp  for  poor  Lize,  but  she  kept  gaz- 
ing at  the  deepening  haze  which  hung  over  the  "Bays,"  as  if  she 
saw  in  their  dim  outlines  something  of  the  uncertainty  of  life. 

Two  hours  later,  as  they  trudged  into  the  little  cluster  of  houses 
which  composed  Bear  Camp,  their  first  thought  was  of  the  peanuts 
and  then  of  the  parson.  Pete  was  wholly  unconcerned  as  he 
munched  peanuts  and  explained  to  the  surprised  parson  his  mis- 
sion, and  pointed  to  the  two  ages,  twenty-two  and  nineteen,  in  the 
certificate  which  he  had  procured.  Lize  was  a  little  tremulous  at 
first,  and  was  evidently  glad  when  the  two  names,  Peter  William 
Larkim  and  Elizabeth  Matilda  Simons,  were  uttered  in  the  same 
breath  by  the  grave  parson. 

Pete,  wdth  a  frank  appearance  of  generosity  and  a  careless  air, 
at  once  asked,   "What's  yer  bill?" 

The  good  parson,  surprised  and  overjoyed,  waived  an  answer, 
and  simply  remarked,  "The  IdiW  allows  me  a  dollar;  you  may 
pay  me  what  you  like." 

"Wa-a-1,"  said  Pete,  with  honest  sincerity  and   a   thought  of 
more   peanuts,  "  ef  the  law   'lows  ye   a  doUer,  yere 's  a  half,  an' 
thet '11  make  ye  a  doUer  'n  a  half.     Much  obleeged*." 

The  astonished  parson  could  say  nothing,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lar- 
kim strode  out  through  the  open  door  and  started  on  their  "  wed- 
din'  tower,"  as  unconscious  of  the  past  as  of  the  future. 

Late  that  afternoon,  as  the  evening  fogs  came  creeping  up  the 
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eastern  slope  of  SIutj^  inouiUain  from  tlie  liltli'  lake  at  its  foot, 
Pete  and  Lize  were  seen,  wearv  and  footsore,  plodding  uj)  the 
rocky  nionntain  road,  otten  pansing  to  listen  lor  the  sound  of  Joe 
Green's  rnmblinj''  losiiiino;  team. 

*'It  a'n't  no  use,"  said  Pete  at  length.  *'Joe'll  come  sure. 
I  'm  goin'  ter  wait. 

**A11  right,"  answered  Lize,  '*I's  willin'." 

Side  by  side  they  sat  down  on  a  rocky  ledge,  which  seemed 
to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  as  the 
sun  sank  from  sight.  Both  were  too  weary  to  talk  much,  and  left 
each  other  to  their  own  thoughts.  As  Lize  sat  looking  at  her  own 
soiled  calico,  her  thoughts  were  of  the  wonderful  sights  which  she 
had  seen  on  her  •' weddin'  tower,"  and  she  exclaimed, — 

"Say,  Pete,  did  ye  see  thet  gal  at  the  'Bluff,'  with  the  silk 
gown  on  ?     Maw  sez  I  kin  hev  one  some  day.'''' 

"Naw,"  said  Pete,  "  I  didn't  see  nothin'.  But  wa' n't  thet  dirt 
cheap,  gittin'  merred  fer  fifty  cents?" 

Just  then  a  long,  continuous  rumble  came  up  from  the  darkness 
which  had  settled  over  Bear  Camp.  Pete  and  Lize  started  up  at 
the  sound,  and  sauntered  into  the  road  again.  As  Joe  Green  came 
around  the  sharp  bend,  they  scrambled  on  to  the  low  lumber  wagon. 

"  Whar  ben?"  called  Joe,  above  the  noise. 

And  as  the  team,  carrying  Pete  and  Lize  back  to  the  little 
shanty  which  to  them  was  home,  became  more  and  more  indis- 
tinct in  the  twiHght,  Pete's  voice  could  be  heard  answering, 
"Down  ter  B'ar  Camp,  gittin'  merred.  On'y  cost  's  half  a  dol- 
ler." 

Edwin  O.  Grover, 
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ON   CHILDREN'S    LIPS. 

On  children's  lips,  that  lately  sang 

The  vineyard  songs  of  over  sea, 
Or  murmured  Dante's  liquid  phrase 

Among  the  flowers  of  Tuscany, 
Come  melodious  Saxon  lays 

To  greet  the  robin's  ruby  throat. 
They  sound  their  voices,  ringing  clear, 

To  echo  back  his  new-world  note. 

The  fathers  and  the  mothers  dream 

Of  silent  voices,  and  the  graves 
Shadowed  and  still  in  ancient  towns  ; 

And  whisper  softly  prayers  and  aves, 
That  dim  cathedrals  used  to  hear ; 

And  see  in  fancy  gentle  hands 
Beckoning  backward  o'er  the  years. 

To  call  them  from  the  new-world  lands. 

The  children's  battlements  of  mist 

Rise  on  no  distant  hill  of  Spain, 
Their  dreams  are  of  the  new-world  fields, 

Their  fancies  of  the  Western  plain ; 
Their  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 

With  song  of  birds  and  hum  of  bees, 
Forgotten  are  cathedral  naves 

Among  the  shadowed  aisles  of  trees. 

And  from  their  lips  that  lately  sang 

The  vineyard  songs  of  over  sea. 
Or  murmured  Dante's  liquid  phrase 

Among  the  flowers  of  Tuscany, 
Sound  melodious  Saxon  lays. 

To  greet  the  robin's  ruby  throat. 
They  send  their  voices,  ringing  clear, 

To  echo  back  his  new-world  note. 


M.  P.  T. 
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American  college  and  university  degrees  are  frequently  ridiculed 
by  the  more  conservative  educators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  generally  with  good  reason.  They  say  there  is  no 
telling  what  a  degree,  as  A.  M.,  means.  The  more  than  300 
institutions  granting  the  degree  exact  widely  different  require- 
ments. The  picayune  institution  of  the  West,  and  the  old  and 
well  equipped  university  of  the  East,  both  give  the  degree  and 
both  write  it  in  large  capitals.  When  a  foreign  visitor,  unused  to 
American  ways  and  means,  meets  a  Ph.  D.  on  every  avenue,  and 
an  A.  M.  at  every  street  corner,  he  is  naturally  puzzled,  and 
when  he  learns  that  these  degrees  are  granted,  one  by  Harvard 
University,  and  another  by  the  Choctaw  Institute,  or  perchance 
hears  of  the  fabled  Chicago  University  granting  degrees  accord- 
ing to  order  and  doing  business  by  mail,  his  perplexity  is  turned 
into  disgust. 

The  best  educators  of  all  countries  condemn  in  strong  terms  the 
perversion  of  what  should  be  indicative  of  the  highest  scholarship  ; 
but  only  so  far  as  they  pave  the  way  for  action  are  words  effect- 
ive. That  the  requirements  for  a  degree  should  be  the  same  in 
all  the  states,  that  an  A.IM.  should  signify  equivalent  attainment 
whether  granted  in  California  or  in  Massachusetts,  is  good  theory, 
but  far  from  the  actual  practice. 

We  read  in  the  regulations  of  Dartmouth  college,  that,  on  the 
payment  of  a  fee.  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  three  years'  standing, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  who  has  sustained  a 
good  moral  character,  receives  the  degree  of  A.  M.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  man  was  ever  known  to  make  application  and  tender  the  fee 
and  not  get  the  degree.  As  a  result,  some  men  adorn  their  names 
who  disgrace  both  the  degree  and  the  college  conferring  it.  Is  it 
not  time  that  Dartmouth  joined  with  other  prominent  colleges  of  the 
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country  in  raising  the  requirements?  Let  there  be  a  sharper  dis- 
crimination, a  higher  standard.  Conning  books  for  three  years, 
or  teaching  a  high  school,  does  not  necessarily  qualify  a  man  to 
sport  a  degree  with  dignity.  General  ability  and  prospect  of 
advancement  in  life  should  mark  higher  than  mere  parrot  knowl- 
edge ;  brains,  higher  than  "  good  moral  character,"  as  that  elastic 
phrase  is  generally  interpreted.  The  efforts  of  the  well  rounded, 
the  broad  man  should  not  be  underrated,  while  the  hot-house  prod- 
uct, who  has  but  to  ope  his  mouth  and  forth  fly  words  precisely 
like  those  in  the  text-book  he  studied,  is  lauded  and  rewarded. 
We  believe  that  the  degree  of  A.  M.  should  stand  for  marked 
abilit}',  wide  reading,  and  original  research. 

Honorary  degrees,  also,  are  bestowed  too  promiscuously ;  too 
often  used  as  decoys  to  tickle  the  pride  and  gain  the  patronage  of 
the  wealthy  and  influential.  If  that  which  should  signify  broad 
and  efficient  scholarship  is  to  be  saved  from  further  prostitution, 
the  colleges  of  America  must  be  roused  individually  to  a  sense  of 
responsibility ;  and  Dartmouth  should  not  be  the  last  to  recognize 
the  need  and  advantages  of  reform. 


Since  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  would  be  so  many,  the 
reason  for  not  opening  the  Library  on  Sunday  is  not  evident  to  all. 
Opening  the  reading-,  magazine-,  and  reference-rooms  from  one 
until  five  o'clock  each  Sunday  afternoon  would  interfere  with  no 
religious  exercise,  would  cost  nothing,  and  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  a  large  number  of  students.  Notwithstanding  serious  excep- 
tions, the  Sabbath  in  Hanover  is  quite  generally  observed  by  the 
laying  aside  of  the  customary  occupations,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, and  for  a  goodly  number  there  is  no  more  convenient  time  to 
examine  a  file,  or  read  a  magazine  article,  than  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon. That  the  college  authorities  consider  the  opening  of  the 
Library  on  Sunday  a  desecration  of  the  day,  passes  belief.  Such 
an  objection  would  have  been  valid  fifty  years  ago,  but  certainly 
not  at  this  stage  of  progress  in  religious  thought.  What,  then, 
does  explain   this  action,   or   want  of  action,   on  the  part  of  the 
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authorities?  InditlVrence,  jnire  aiul  simple.  It  luis  always  been 
customary  to  have  the  Library  closed  over  vSunday,  and  so  it  is 
closed  now,  largely  by  force  of  ha])it.  Tiie  shackles  of  custom 
are  hard  to  break.  It  is  customary  to  sound  the  reveille  from  the 
tower  on  Dartmouth  hall  at  six  in  the  m()rnin(;,  yet  the  unfortunate 
who  arises  at  that  unseasonable  hour  is  liable  to  the  charge  of 
idiocy  or  of  being  a  ''  pl^^^ger."  It  is  customary  to  compel  attend- 
ance at  church,  and  so  the  farce  is  kept  up,  though  every  class 
officer  knows  that  attendance  depends  on  the  feeling  of  the  stu- 
dent. If  he  feels  well  at  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  violent  attacks,  he  is  liable  to  attend  church.  If  he  feels 
sick  (whether  sick  of  attending  church,  or  otherwise  afflicted,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify)  or  thinks  he  is  likely  to  feel  sick,  he  does 
not  attend.  But  it  is  customary  to  maintain  this  modus  vivendt, 
and  customary  to  excuse  on  ascertaining  the  status  of  the  feeling, 
and  thus  everything  is  done  decently  and  in  order. 

If  the  Library  is  to  be  opened  on  Sunday,  as  so  many  desire, 
public  sentiment  must  be  expressed  in  a  decided  manner,  and  no 
doubt  the  faculty  will  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  request  that 
harms  no  one  and  benefits  many. 


College  verse  at  Dartmouth  has  a  history  peculiarly  its  own. 
It  has  had  its  ebb  and  flow,  its  high  and  low  tide.  One  writer, 
himself  a  Dartmouth  man,  has  said, — "  Poetry  at  Dartmouth  had 
its  birth  with  '85,  reached  its  high  noon  in  '88,  flickered  in  '89  and 
'90,  and  is  now  in  its  twilight."  This  statement  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  college  year.  But  the  reader  of  Volume 
VI  of  the  Lit.  will  admit  that  we  have  been  spared  the  blackness 
of  the  night,  and  that  the  twilight  is  past.  Already  the  rays  of 
the  brightening  day  shoot  athwart  the  horizon,  and  an  era  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  readable  verse  but  by  real  poetry  seems  at 
hand. 

Since  '84  fourteen  men  have  written  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
our  college  verse,  and  five  of  these  are  members  of  the  class  of '88, 
proving   beyond    a    doubt   that   the    variety   in    style,  forms,    and 
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thought  which  numbers  assure,  is  essential  to  the  return  of  the 
**high  noon."  When  but  two  or  three  men,  however  gifted  and 
industrious,  write  poetry,  we  cannot  expect  the  best  results.  All 
who  can  write,  or  are  willing  to  learn,  should  write.  The  reputa- 
tion of  their  class  and  of  the  college  demands  it. 

A  perusal  of  the  "Dartmouth  L3^rics"  and  the  volumes  of  the 
Lit.  published  since  the  issue  of  that  volume  shows  that  Dart- 
mouth verse  is  not  characterized  by  that  volatility  so  fashionable 
just  at  present.  The  cry  among  all  college  papers  is,  "Give  us 
more  light  verse."  As  a  result,  no  small  percentage  of  the  verse 
popularl}^  quoted  in  our  exchanges  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  rhyme 
and  rhythm.  Some  of  the  stale  jokes  new-garmented,  and  sense- 
less puns  suggestive  of  poverty  of  thought,  convict  the  college 
press  of  having  lost  its  head  over  a  bubble. 

Dartmouth  verse  has  always  been  characterized  by  sense  and 
soberness,  and  not  infrequently  by  beauty  in  both  thought  and 
expression.  A  beautiful  or  striking  thought,  prettily  and  effect- 
ively expressed,  should  be  a  comprehensive  definition  of  "light 
verse."  Such  verse  is,  and  ought  to  be,  highly  appreciated  wher- 
ever produced.  But  when  the  various  college  journals  compete 
in  tacit  rivalry,  each  to  surpass  its  neighbor  in  "lightness,"  what 
is  the  result?  Jokes  without  a  point,  rhyme  without  sense,  sound 
without  substance,  poems  in  name  but  not  in  essence. 

We  urge  our  contributors  by  all  means  to  write  light  verse  ;  but 
do  n't  let  the  fleeting  fashion  of  the  hour  dictate  to  the  judgment. 
Cultivate  expression  in  all  the  forms,  but  make  the  form  subordi- 
nate to  the  thought. 


One  has  not  to  investigate  far  to  be  convinced  that,  in  at  least 
one  respect,  the  colleges  of  the  West  surpass  those  of  the  East. 
They  have  their  local,  state,  and  inter-state  debating  clubs,  and 
an  instructor  in  oratory  is  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  faculty 
to  be  engaged.  The  decline  of  oratory  is  a  familiar  phrase,  but 
certainly  the  colleges  of  the  West  are  fighting  bravely  against  the 
tendencies  of  the  times.  But,  meanwhile,  what  are  the  colleges 
of  New  England  doing?     Until  recently  they  have  been  more  or 
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less  iiulilleront  to  the  practical  part  of  oratorical  training,  but  since 
the  Ibrination  of  tlic  llarvard-Vak'  cU'balin<x  leamu'  tlu,*  outlook  is 
more  hopct'iil.  There  is  a  possibility,  even  a  probability,  that  this 
excellent  precedent  will  be  followed  by  the  smaller  colleges,  to 
the  inestimable  benefit  of  all. 

In  the  West  and  the  South  the  oratorical  temperament  seems 
indioenous.  The  colle<xe  man,  to  the  manner  bred  amid  bustle 
and  growth,  believes  unreservedly  that  the  course  of  empire  is 
westward  taking  its  way.  He  eulogizes  Calhoun  or  Webster 
with  o-reater  relish  and  better  success  than  he  writes  a  critical 
essay  on  Chaucer  or  Shelley.  The  political  discussions  of  the 
day  fire  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  beckon  him  on  to  emulate  the 
attainments  of  those  now  playing  at  the  uncertain  game  of  politics. 

The  Eastern  college  man,  a  devotee  to  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
and  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  methods  and  the  opinions  of 
the  Germans  and  the  English,  tends,  like  too  many  of  his  instruc- 
tors, to  strand  in  the  ruts.  Hedged  in  by  academic  walls,  he  for- 
gets for  a  brief  time  the  lessons  and  the  demands  of  the  living 
present. 

By  college  men  the  ranks  of  American  orators  and  statesmen 
are  to  be  recruited,  and  that  section  of  the  country  whose  college 
men  are  best  trained  in  the  practical  afl'airs  of  life,  exercised  in 
right  methods  of  thought,  practised  in  forensic  contest,  is  sure  of 
the  largest  representation. 


The  lecture  entitled  "The  Passion  Play  as  I  Saw  It,"  given  by 
Hon.  Asa  W.  Tenney  '59,  on  the  evening  of  April  22,  drew  a 
full  and  enthusiastic  house,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  The 
lecture,  well  written,  scholarly,  and  instructive  in  itself,  was  made 
very  effective  by  a  vivid  and  eloquent  delivery.  Mr.  Tenney  is 
an  orator  whom  Dartmouth  is  proud  to  recognize  as  a  son. 


Competitors  for  places  on  next  year's  board  should  bear  in  mind 
that  all  manuscript  to  be  counted  in  competition  must  be  presented 
on  or  before  May  25. 


By  the  Way. 


Spring  has  come  at  last.  Base-ball  and  tennis  are  in  their 
glory,  while  books  are  relegated  to  a  back  seat.  It  is  the  halcyon 
time  of  the  senior,  when,  free  from  hard  and  wearisome  recitation 
work,  he  plays  tennis,  or  tramps,  or  loafs  without  a  single  con- 
science-prick for  neglect  of  his  studies ;  or,  mayhap,  with  no 
embarrassing  duties,  he  revels  in  the  work  that  is  dear  to  his  heart, 
and  learns  more  and  more  as  the  days  go  by  of  some  subject  that 
engages  his  inmost  soul,  and  which  will  ever  be  helpful  to  him. 


By  the  Way  congratulates  the  contributors  to  our  pages  on  the 
improvement  manifested  in  the  later  work  over  that  first  submitted 
for  inspection  and  criticism.  Now,  let  the  warm  sunshine  and  the 
fragrance  of  spring  flowers  kissed  by  soft  breezes  enter  into 
your  work,  and  make  it  as  helpful,  glad,  and  wholesome  as  col- 
lege literature  ought  to  be. 

* 

*  * 

By  the  Way  happened  the  other  day  to  peruse  a  copy  of  an  old 
English  magazine  containing  an  article  on  America.  Considering 
the  date  of  publication  it  was  quite  fair,  but  we  fear  that  now  it 
would  excite  great  indignation  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  It  was 
during  our  callow  youth,  when  Americans  were  wont  to  class 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  N.  P.  Willis  with  Mil- 
ton, Pope,  and  Southey — not  to  say  Scott  and  Byron.  Some  poor 
wight  had,  he  thought,  thoroughly  routed  some  assailant  of  our 
so  called  literature,  but  the  author  of  this  .  article  sarcastically 
inquires.  Who  does  read  Mrs.  Sigourney?  etc.,  and  goes  on  dis- 
cussing many  of  the  literary  lions  of  that  day,  finally  dismissing 
all  with  a  contemptuous  Pooh  !  Nowadays  we  hardly  wonder 
that  Sydney  Smith  said  "Who  reads  an  American  book?"  though 
such  a  reproof  came  with  bad  grace  from  "a  nation  of  shop-keep- 
ers." 
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Lying  on  my  table  is  an  old  copy  of  "The  Universal  Review," 
which,  I  believe,  has  gone  to  that  limbo  where  so  many  ambitious 
eflbrts  in  periodical  literature  have  gone.  Its  most  interesting 
feature  to  \\\  '\\\v.  Way  is  a  dramatized  story  of  Marlowe's  death. 
Now  we  all  have  heard  of '' Marlowe's  mighty  line,"  "the  fairest 
promise  of  the  Age  of  Gold,"  etc.,  but  I  think  that  he  is  a  trifle 
visionary  to  us.  About  all  the  idea  we  usually  have  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  dissolute  ;  but  in  this  little  sketch  we  see  the  man  as  he 
was, — drunkard  and  genius,  modest,  able,  and  affectionate, — and 
are  tilled  with  a  new  and  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  death  of  the 
earliest  of  the  giants  of  the  English  drama. 

*  * 

On  my  book-shelves  is  a  work  copyrighted  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  "Flush  Times  in  Alabama,"  that  is  the  surest  cure  for  the 
blues  that  I  know^  of.  It  is  a  series  of  anecdotes  and  mock  biog- 
raphies, descriptive  of  society  in  the  then  extreme  South-west,  in 
the  high  old  times  when  a  business  of  thousands  of  dollars  was 
done  on  a  capital  of  a  few  cents  ;  when  every  one  lived  on  credit, 
and  neither  asked  nor  gave  payment.  The  proud  Virginia  trans- 
plant, the  lawyer  of  all  kinds  and  conditions,  the  self-assertive, 
impudent  race-track  rascal,  all  come  under  the  author's  ken  ;  but 
be  the  subject  ever  so  coarse,  the  author  review^s  it  with  a  pleasing 
delicac}^  of  touch.     The  situations    are  well    chosen,  and,  taken 

altogether,  it  is  as  delightfully  funny  a  book  as  I  know  of. 

* 

*  * 

One  who  follows  the  college  press  with  care  quickly  notes  the 
adaptation  to  new  forms,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  exchange  de- 
partments of  the  "Lits.,"  and  lately  the  pastel  has  occupied  quite 
an  important  place.  Now,  why  is  it  that  our  would-be  writers  of 
pastels  copy  Maupassant,  Mallarme,  Baudelaire,  etc.,  and  never 
think  of  going  to  Tourgenieff  ?  In  the  great  Russian  the  pastel 
reaches  its  highest  excellence,  not  being,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  French  writers  of  such  work,  merely  exquisitely  phrased  de- 
scription, but  combined  with  that  feature  is  a  feeling  and  power 
most  marvellous. 
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TO  A  PORTRAIT  OF  DANTE. 

We  're  told  't  was  but  imagination's  flight 

That  led  thee  once,  O  bard  of  gift  divine, 

To  gates  that  evil  spirits  close  confine, 

To  realms  beyond  the  reach  of  heavenly  light, 

Where  dwells  the  kingdom  of  eternal  night. 

But  on  that  worn  and  harrowed  brow  of  thine 

Hath  haunting  terror  traced  full  many  a  line 

That  vague  and  ghostly  fancies  could  not  write  ; 

No  phantoms  such  as  troubled  dreams  descry 

Have  left  on  thee  their  ever-constant  spell ; 

But  on  thy  forehead  and  thy  ghastly  face. 

Vast  horrors,  clearly  seen  with  fleshly  eye, 

Some  real  vision  of  an  actual  hell, 

Have  left  deep  marks  which  naught  can  e'er  erase. 

Kent  Knowlton. 


A    SUMMER   AFTERNOON. 

What  surroundings  could  be  more  favorable  to  day-dreaming?  The  delicious 
stillness,  intensified,  rather  than  broken,  by  the  shrill  chirping  of  the  insects  busily 
working  out  lifer's  problem  in  their  lowly  station ;  the  hum  of  life  in  the  valley  below, 
floating  upward  on  some  vagrant  breeze  and  mellowed  by  the  distance ;  the  river, 
winding  at  one's  feet — a  silver  ribbon  stretching  for  miles  across  the  velvet  green  of 
the  landscape ;  the  blue  sky,  blue  by  contrast  with  the  few  fleecy  clouds  that  lie 
embosomed  in  its  wide  expanse ;  the  outline  of  the  distant  hills,  vague  and  hazy 
save  toward  the  west,  where  sloping  hill  and  jagged  peak  alike  are  brought  out  in 
sharp  relief  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  swift  descending  sun. 

Amid  such  environment  of  earth,  air,  and  sky,  what  wonder  if  imagination  teems 
with  mad  creations,  and  fancy  runs  riot  with  staid  and  sober  reason?  All  the  land- 
scape seems  peopled  with  the  embodiment  of  past  memories,  present  aspirations, 
future  hopes.  One  seems  transported,  as  by  magic,  from  the  narrow  confines  of 
the  real  to  the  limitless  expanse  of  the  ideal. 

Not  even  the  garrulous  crows,  convened  in  noisy  caucus  upon  the  withered  top 
of  some    lightning-blasted  tree,   disturb  one's   dreamy  reveries.       Unheralded  the 
moments  come,   unheeded  go.      Day-dreams  brook  not  the  narrow  limitations  of 
$ 
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time   or  space,  but  float  on,  as  in  a  fairy  hark,  far  over  unknown  seas,  regardless 
of  the  time  of  future  things. 

Hut  now  the  summer's  day  is  (irawinjj:  to  its  close.  Unwept,  the  round  red  sun 
sinks  to  his  grave  behind  the  western  hills  ;  and  how  grand,  how  gorgeous  the  fu- 
neral pageant!  Great  masses  and  hanks  of  cloud  lie  heaped  upon  the  horizon's 
edge,  and  from  their  airy  heights  shine  forth,  resplendent  in  crimson  dye  and  golden 
sheen,  cloud  castles  all  alight  with  the  last  rays  of  the  dying  day.  From  sombre 
moat  to  frowning  tower  and  threatening  battlement  leaps  the  red  light,  like  sentinels 
with  torches.  Well,  indeed,  is  it  that  our  trusty  henchmen  keep  ready  watch  and 
ward  over  our  cloud  dominions,  for  who  of  us  holds  not  among  his  choicest  treas- 
ures the  memories  that  are  the  title-deeds,  signed  and  sealed,  of  our  castles  in  the 


air  J 


Ah,  well,  even  as  we  look  the  day  is  dead,  the  castles  vanished.     The  myriad 

stars  peep  shyly  forth,  and  then,  grown  bolder  in  the  gathering  darkness,  begin  to 

coquet  with  the  stately,  round  full  moon,  that,  rising  over  eastern  hills,  floods  with 

molten  silver  all  the  landscape  round,  admonishing  reluctant  dreamers  that  day  is 

past,  and  night  is  come. 

B.  A.  Sinalley. 


A  VILLANELLE. 

He  comes  and  begs  a  cigarette. 
I  see  him  take  it  with  dismay, 
I  watch  him  go  with  vain  regret. 

Morn,  noon,  and  night  I  am  beset, 
For  dropping  in,  all  times  of  day, 
He  comes  and  begs  a  cigarette. 

He  comes  and  takes  all  he  can  get. 
Thinking  I  'm  his  lawful  prey ; 
I  watch  him  go  with  vain  regret. 

He  rails  at  me  with  awful  threat, 
If  'gainst  his  wishes  I  inveigh, 
When  he  demands  a  cigarette. 

His  smiling  face  I  can't  forget, 
Although  just  now  he  's  far  away  ; 
I  watched  him  go  with  no  regret. 

In  fancy  now,  I  see  him  yet. 
But  even  there  he  does  not  stay ; 
He  comes  and  begs  a  cigarette, 
I  watch  him  go  with  vain  regret. 


R.  C.  Bacon. 
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ALAS    FOR   BOTH. 

Down  the  dusky  hillside,  tending 

To  the  old-time  trysting  tree, 
Came  a  lover,  onward  sending 

Thoughts  to  her  he  hoped  to  see. 
Vain  his  tender  adoration  ! 

Faithless  fair  !  The  shadows  dim, 
Mock  his  longing  expectation — 

Nothing  there.     Alas  for  him  ! 

'Neath  the  pendent  branches,  swinging 

In  the  quiet  evening  breeze. 
Strides  another  suitor,  singing 

Songs  of  love  from  over  seas. 
Sweetest  guerdon  of  affection  ! 

Smiling  fair,  a  figure  trim, 
Lovely  past  all  recollection. 

She  is  there  ;  a  lass  for  him. 


P.  E.  S. 


ELVIRY. 


"  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee." 

The  strains  of  the  old  hymn,  uttered  by  a  thin  voice,  pierced  the  quiet  in  the 
sombre  room  whose  scanty  furniture  consisted  merely  of  an  old  box-stove,  badly- 
cracked  and  suggestive  of  smoke,  a  rickety  chair  or  two,  and  a  sprawl-legged  table. 
But  everything  was  clean ;  and  in  leaky  old  cans,  on  which  could  be  seen  the  label 
*'  Pressed  Beef,"  were  a  few  geraniums  that  spoke  of  a  woman's  love  for  flowers. 
And  from  the  windowless  closet,  that  served  for  a  bed-room,  came  the  song  of  trust 

in  death, — 

"  Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling." 

and  there  was  then  utter  stillness. 

In  the  outer  room,  two  or  three  village  matrons  were  talking  in  carefully  hushed 
tones,  and  a  "ganglin"  youth,  of  about  fifteen  years,  stood,  with  hands  deep-set  in 
overalls  pockets,  staring  at  a  flaring  lettered  sign  that  loosely  swung  and  creaked  in 
the  breeze.  He  didn't  know  what  else  to  do.  A  low-voiced,  black-garbed  woman 
came  in  from  the  windowless  closet,  saying,  in  a  queerly  broken  voice,  "  Elviry's 
gone,  sure."  The  voice  sounded  queer,  because  the  good  lady's  pride  at  having 
the  last  tidings  somewhat  lightened  her  sorrow.  The  lad  stood  open-mouthed.  He 
was  scared  half  to  death,  and,  with  a  hop  and  jump,  was  out  of  the  room. 
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The  group  of  wonuMi  were  softened  by  i)ity  as  they  gathered  al)Out  the  dead 
"Klviry's"  cot,  and  saw  \\\v  purple  fuij^er-nails  aiul  the  j;hissy  eyes.  Without 
noise  or  chitter,  they  did  the  Httle  kinthiesses  for  the  dead,  and  went  out  to  tell  the 
neighbors. 

•♦Why,  ha'n't  you  never  heard?"  said  the  low-voiced  lady  in  black  to  her  com- 
panion, as  they  walked  along.  "You  see,  Elviry  use' to  be  an  awful  pretty  girl, 
but  she  would  n't  have  notiiin'  to  do  with  iwne  of 'em  till  Henry  Speer  (he  that  was 
brother  to  the  girl  tiiat  married  iMelissy's  boy)  come  down  from  the  mounting. 
He  was  a  mighty  good-lookin'  fellow,  six  foot  tall,  strong,  quick,  and  smarter 'n 
lightnin',  but  lazy — you  can't  imagine  how  lazy  that  boy  was.  He  was  pretty 
spooney,  but  she  did  n't  take  much  to  him  for  quite  a  spell ;  but  at  last  she  begun 
goin'  with  him,  an'  I  guess  that  she  talked  to  him  real  good,  'coz  he  changed  a 
mighty  sight,  an'  went  to  work,  day  and  night ;  could  n't  nothin'  stop  him,  he  was 
so  dead  set  on  gettin'  a  house  for  him  and  Elviry. 

"  Then  the  war  came,  and  he  wanted  to  go,  for  Hen  Speer  was  a  brave  man,  if 
he  wa'  n't  nothin'  else ;  but  he  thought  of  Elviry,  an'  just  set  his  teeth,  an'  held  on ; 
but  at  last  he  could  n't  stan'  it,  an'  went  an'  asked  Elviry,  an'  she  told  him  that  she 
loved  him,  but  she  wanted  him  to  go  an'  be  a  man,  no  matter  what  became  of  her. 
He  kissed  her  sort  of  long  an'  lovin',  an'  next  mornin'  he  went  to  Concord  an' 
'listed.  Well,  Elviry  kep'  up  well — I  guess  he  wrote  pretty  reg'lar — an'  though  her 
eyes  sometimes  looked  kind  of  red  an'  teary  like,  she  never  let  on  a  word  that  she 
felt  bad,  but  talked  proud  as  could  be  of  how  brave  '  Mr.  Speer '  was  down  South  ; 
an'  so  she  held  along,  till  in  the  winter  of  sixty-two  an'  three,  I  think  'twas,  we 
heard  of  Fred'ricksburg ;  and  Henry  Speer,  who  'd  got  to  be  a  captain  by  this  time, 
was  killed,  an'  only  three  bodies  were  nearer  that  stone  wall  than  his. 

"They  told  Elviry.  She  didn't  faint,  nor  cry,  nor  take  on,  nor  go  into  fits. 
She  just  sorter  reeled  an'  turned  kind  of  paly  like,  an'  went  to  the  old  seraph iny.  It 
was  a  curus  sight.  There  was  old  Mis'  Barnaby,  she  that  was  the  biggest  gossip  in 
the  village ;  Mis'  Patton,  whose  Dick  married  my  Jane,  you  know ;  an'  a  young 
chap,  I  do  n't  exactly  remember  his  name,  but  he  was  from  the  city,  an'  had  been 
sweet  on  Elviry,  and  she  would  n't  have  it,  but  he  brought  himself  in  some  way,  I 
can't  just  tell  how;  an'  Elviry  herself,  white  as  white,  settin'  on  that  stool,  stiff's  a 
ramrod.  She  set  there,  with  fingers  all  a  tremble,  playin'  an'  singin'  tunes,  without 
a  move  in  her  voice,  till  she  come  to  '  Coronation ; '  that  was  poor  Henry's  favorite. 
She  just  could  n't  do  it,  an',  bendin'  her  pretty  head  over  the  seraphiny,  she  cried 
like  a  baby. 

"  Tears  come  in  the  eyes  of  the  city  chap,  an'  he  took  up  his  hat  an'  went  out, 
goin'  softly,  poor  man.  I  guess  he  loved  Elviry,  too,  an'  saw  no  hope.  She  hap- 
pened to  look  'round,  and  saw  Mis'  Barnaby  smilin'  sort  of  meanin'  to  Mis'  Patton, 
as  much 's  to  say  '  for  our  benefit.'  Well,  Elviry  did  n't  say  nothin' ;  she  sorter  froze 
right  up,  an'  turned  to  the  seraphiny,  an'  began  playin'  again.  By  'n  by  some  of  the 
men-folks  come  in,  an'  heard  her  singin'  '  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,'  in  an  odd  voice. 
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"  Well,  she  went  into  a  sort  of  trance,  or  something,  and  when  she  came  out 
she  looked  fifty  years  old,  'stead  of  twenty-two,  an'  she  's  looked  just  so  ever  since  ; 
'n  when  I  heard  her  sing  those  very  words  (she  had  n't  sung  before  since  she  heard 
of  Henry's  death)  just  before  she  died,  I  tell  ye  I  felt  kind  of  scared  an'  queer." 

The  voices  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  I  thought  of  "  Elviry  "  as  another  of 

the  victims  of  war  of  whom  statesmen  and  soldiers  do  not  make  count. 

B.  S. 


THE   FIRE   SOUL. 

I  sat  by  my  fire  in  the  night,  in  the  night, 
The  darkness  grew  deeper  around  me, 
The  last  faint  gleams  of  the  flickering  light, 
Faded  out  from  my  sight,  into  night,  into  night, 
And  the  spell  of  revery  bound  me. 

When  sudden  I  saw  in  the  vanishing  light, 

A  phantom  hovering  o'er  me. 
It  wavered  an  instant  in  its  flight, — 
Then  faded  from  sight,  into  night,  into  night. 

And  left  but  the  darkness  before  me. 

And  yet  so  swift  and  sudden  its  flight, 

So  deep  the  shadows  before  me, 
I  knew  not  whether  a  beckoning  sprite 
Had  glimmered  white,  in  the  night,  in  the  night, 

Or  only  a  thought  sped  o'er  me. 


G.  C.  S. 


TO  ABANDON. 

A  meeting  of  college  professors 
Was  held  in  a  city  of  note, 
To  argue  the  study  of  classics, 
And  decide  by  a  "  yea  and  nay  "  vote. 
'T  was  dignity,  culture,  and  learning 
That  ruled  our  assembly  so  grand. 
And  reason  seemed  almost  prevailing. 
As  "  Practical  Jones  "  took  the  stand. 

wSaid  he, — "  My  good  brothers,  I  warn  you, 
Mehercules,  Jupiter,  too  ! 
If  teaching  dead  tongues  is  abandoned, 
For  our  living  there  's  naught  we  can  do." 
The  point  to  them  all  was  so  telling, 
The  **  practical  "  man  had  his  say. 
The  motion  was  put  "  to  abandon," 
But  the  vote  of  that  body  was  nay. 

/o/m  H.  Bart  left. 
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GRANTLKY'S    PUNISIIMKNT. 

Richartl  (inmtley  sat  alone  in  his  library.  On  llir  laMc  befort-  liiin  was  a  bundle 
of  papers  which  he  had  just  finished  examining  and  had  secured  with  a  rubber 
band.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a  satisfied  smile.  He  had  managed  the 
financial  afiairs  of  his  widowed  sister  for  several  years  before  her  death,  and,  dying, 
she  had  left  him  in  still  niore  absolute  control  until  her  five-year-old  daughter 
should  be  of  age.  He  had  worked  all  the  afternoon  maturing  a  plan  which  would 
absolutely  shield  him  from  all  suspicion.  He  had  finally  succeeded  in  concocting 
an  entirely  satisfactory  scheme,  and  was  now  committed  to  the  fraud. 

But,  after  all,  there  was  a  vague  uneasiness  in  his  face.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  committed  an  illegal  act,  and  he  felt  an  indefinable  fear.  He  even  went 
to  the  various  doors,  to  see  if,  perchance,  some  one  might  have  heard  his  unuttered 
words.  Above  his  desk  there  was  a  portrait  of  his  sister.  On  this  his  eyes  were 
fixed  by  some  strange  charm.  It  was  a  lovely  face — regular  features,  brown  hair,  a 
tender  mouth,  a  forehead  noble,  if  a  little  too  high  for  beauty,  shy  yet  trusting 
eyes.  He  had  been  her  protector,  even  more  than  older  brothers  usually  are,  and 
after  her  marriage  he  did  not  feel  that  her  husband  had  wholly  taken  his  place. 
His  sister's  love  had  been  the  one  softening  influence  of  his  life,  and  when  she  died 
his  heart  became  all  cold,  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  could  not  keep  a  place  there 
against  the  avarice  which  was  his  ruling  passion. 

But  now%  as  he  looked  at  the  picture,  the  eyes  seemed  no  longer  trusting — they 
became  reproachful ;  and  as  he  faced  their  calm  gaze  his  glance  wavered.  But 
there  was  a  spell  about  the  face :  he  could  not  look  away.  He  rose  from  his  seat 
at  the  desk  and  left  the  room,  disgusted  with  himself.  "  Queer,"  he  said.  "It 
will  never  do  for  me  to  be  mooning  'round  in  this  way.  A  practical  man  like  me 
ought  to  be  beyond  such  foolery."  He  took  a  glass  of  brandy.  Still,  that  face! 
There  was  less  tenderness  there,  and  more  rebuke. 

Time  passed.  Those  eyes  were  more  reproachful  each  day,  their  spell  grew 
stronger.  But  Grantley  could  neither  put  the  picture  away,  nor  avoid  the  room — 
that  would  be  shameful  cowardice.  Even  had  he  wished,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
have  put  the  portrait  out  of  his  sight.  The  eyes  had  been  tender  at  first,  even  in 
their  reproach,  but  now  they  were  growing  cold ;  once  they  had  given  hope  of 
mercy,  now  they  were  pitiless.  Grantley  spent  every  leisure  moment  in  the  library 
now.  They  said  on  the  street  that  he  was  growing  old,  and  he  was  not  forty  yet. 
He  never  had  been  a  specially  social  man,  but  now  he  was  entirely  a  recluse.  He 
would  even  leave  his  business,  hasten  home  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  sit 
for  hours  in  front  of  the  picture.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Grantley  was  growing 
decidedly  *'  queer  ;  "  some  said  worse  than  that. 

One  bitter  day  in  January  he  came  in  from  the  cold  street,  and  went,  as  usual,  to 
the  library.  The  fire  had  burned  low  in  the  fire-place,  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  He 
sat  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  picture  until  darkness  blotted  out  the  features,  one 
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by  one.  Then  he  fell  asleep.  In  his  dreams  the  face  still  haunted  him.  The  eyes 
were  no  longer  cold,  but  fierce  ;  they  burned  into  his  soul  with  the  fires  of  hell. 
He  awoke  chilly.  For  hours  he  had  been  sitting  in  a  cold  room,  and,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  his  fate  was  sealed.  He  felt  ill  that  night,  and  retired  early.  He 
never  rose  again. 

In  the  first  of  his  sickness  he  had  the  portrait  brought  and  hung  in  his  room. 
It  had  become  a  necessity  of  his  being.  People  said,  "  How  he  must  have  loved 
his  sister ! "  They  had  always  thought  there  might  be  some  soft  spot  in  his  heart. 
All  day  he  would  lie  and  never  take  his  eyes  from  the  picture,  except  when  he  was 
disturbed  by  his  attendants.  As  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  the  face  became  more 
and  more  reproachful,  the  eyes  grew  brighter  with  wrath ;  all  the  tenderness  they 
once  held  had  vanished.  It  was  the  face  of  an  avenging  angel.  Grantley  remained 
conscious  to  the  very  last,  and  to  the  end  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  portrait.  His 
face  grew  abject  in  its  fear.  But  suddenly  an  expression  of  calm  overspread  his 
countenance,  and  when  a  moment  later  he  breathed  his  last,  the  features  were 
quiet  and  restful.  Was  this  simply  the  relaxation  of  death?  Let  us  hope  that  some 
message  of  forgiveness  from  his  sister's  spirit  had  shone  through  the  eyes  of  the 
picture,  and  comforted  the  guilty  man's  dying  moments. 

Kent  Knowiton. 


A  TRIOLET. 

The  little  bow  of  ribbon  white 
That  in  my  desk  lies  snugly  hid, 
Recalls  old  scenes  of  gay  delight, — 
The  little  bow  of  ribbon  white. 
For  from  fair  Annie,  laughing  sprite, 
I  stole  it  while  she  gently  chid, — 
The  little  bow  of  ribbon  white 
That  in  my  desk  lies  snugly  hid. 


JiTent  Knowiton. 


Crayon    Bleu. 


Hints  for  Latis^ioj^e  Lessons  and  Plans  for  Grammar  Lessons.     I^y  Dr.  J.  A.  MacCabc. 
Ready  in  May.     l?oston  :  (iinn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  for  teachers,  and  for  young  teachers  especially.  It  presents  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  language  teaching,  based  on  the  order  of  development  of  the  mental  powers,  sug- 
gests appropriate  topics  for  these  lessons,  and  gives  general  hints  to  guide  the  teachers  in 
carrying  out  such  lessons.  The  Plans  for  Orammar  Lessons  are  arranged  according  to  a 
regular  system,  which  develops  the  subject  fully,  and  in  logical  order.  By  this  means  the 
teacher  has  full  control  of  the  subject  and  its  various  parts,  sees  clearly  the  relation  of 
these  parts  to  one  another,  and  is  able  to  present  them  in  the  best  and  most  impressive 
form  to  the  pupils.  These  plans,  with  the  "  Practical  Exercises  "  attached  to  each,  will 
form  a  convenient  bridge  between  the  ordinary  language  lessons  and  formal  grammar. 

A  Primer  of  English    Verse.     Horace  Cousin,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Cornell.      Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  technical  pulling  apart  of  English  verse  forms,  and  a  discussion  of  means  and 
methods  to  be  employed  in  putting  them  together  again.  It  is  a  book  adapted  to  teachers 
for  reference  work  of  an  easily  obtainable  character,  and  embodies  in  its  pages  some  very 
interesting  criticisms. 

Scrib7ier''s  Magazine.  The  series  of  notable  articles  on  the  poor  of  our  cities,  which  was 
begun  in  the  March  number,  has  its  second  article  as  leader  for  the  April  issue,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Children  of  the  Poor,"  which,  with  its  pictures,  its  incidents — half  pathetic 
and  half  humorous, — and  its  information,  is  an  unusually  interesting  article.  The  married 
man  goes  a-fishing  in  his  amusing  recollections,  and  *'  The  Wrecker  "  begins  to  unravel  itg 
mysterious  tangle. 

The  May  Cenitiry  is  remarkable  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  volume  and  of  three  new 
serials,  namely,  "  The  Life  of  Columbus,"  by  the  distinguished  Spanish  orator  and  statesman, 
Emilio  Castelar,  who,  in  his  first  paper,  considers  the  age  in  which  Columbus  lived  ;  "The 
Chosen  Valley,"  a  novel  of  Western  life  in  the  irrigation-fields,  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
illustrated  by  the  author ;  and  the  architect  Van  Brunt's  semi-ofilicial  and  fully  illustrated 
papers  on  "  Architecture  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,"  from  which  the  reader 
will  obtain  a  fresh  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  housing  of  the  exhibition  at  Chicago. 
Few  pictures  so  charming  have  been  published  in  the  series  of  old  masters  as  that  by  Luini 
in  this  number.  Of  a  particularly  timely  character  is  the  article  on  "  Coast  and  Inland 
Yachting,"  by  Frederick  W.  Pangborn,  with  a  number  of  illustrations.  He  describes  the 
hold  yachting  has  taken  among  the  people  by  the  great  and  small  lakes  of  the  interior,  as 
well  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  seaboards  of  the  country,  and  he  discusses  the 
merits  of  the  different  types  of  pleasure-craft.  Mr.  Stedman  prints  his  third  paper  on  the 
subject  of  poetry,  this  time  dealing  with  "Creation  and  Self-Expression."  Among  the 
great  poems  discussed,  Mr.  Stedman  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
ends  his  paper  with  some  further  comments  on  Browning.     To  speak  of  the  serials,  Ham- 
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lin  Garland's  Western  story,  **  Ol'  Pap's  Flaxen,"  is  concluded,  and  further  instalments  are 
given  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  "  Characteristics,"  and  of  "  The  Naulahka  "  by  Kipling  and 
Balestier.  In  "  Topics  of  the  Time  "  the  very  timely  themes  are, — "  The  People's  Money,'^ 
"  The  Machine  versus  the  People,"  and  "  Regularity  and  Independence."  In  "  Open  Let- 
ters," Poultney  Bigelow  writes  of  "  The  German  Emperor  and  the  Russian  Menace." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Mr.  Scudder  should  be  congratulated  on  his  success  in  obtain- 
ing for  the  Atlantic  the  brilliant  correspondence  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Thoreau, 
which  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  issne  for  the  month  of  May.  The  letters  are  edited 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  and  they  give  characteristic  glimpses  of  the  life,  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  spiritual,  of  the  two  friends  during  "  the  '  Dial '  period,"  as  the  editor 
calls  it — in  other  words,  1843.  A  fit  companion-piece  to  these  letters  is  the  Roman  Jour- 
nals of  Severn,  the  friend  of  Keats,  which  give  quite  a  thrilling  picture  of  the  events  pre- 
ceding the  fall  of  Papal  Rome.  The  rest  of  the  number  is  fully  up  to  the  Atlantic's  well 
known  standard,  and  particularly  noticeable  among  the  rest  is  Mr.  White's  poem  on  "  An 
Attic  Poet." 


Exchanges. 


»»i 


The  death  of  a  great  man  fertilizes  both  the  field  in  which  he  lies  and  the  field  for  mag> 
azine  work.  The  promptness  with  which  an  article  on  one  lately  departed  ajipears  in  a 
publication  shows  its  progressive  tendencies.  In  the  Arena  this  month  was  a  long  article 
on  Walt  Whitman,  which,  it  might  now  seem,  was  anticipatory,  freshening  our  memories 
of  the  eccentric  genius  before  it  was  too  late  to  think  him  as  still  one  of  our  number. 
Since  he  has  gone  there  appear  delineations  of  the  same  character  in  the  first  issues  of 
three  of  our  college  papers — the  Yale  Lit.,  the  Vassar  Miscellany,  and  the  Bates  Student — 
in  thought  and  also  in  style  very  similar.  An  odd  character,  sensuous,  but  sympathetic  in 
the  extreme ;  a  life  constantly  in  close  contact  with  nature,  whom  Ingersoll  calls  the  great- 
est genius  of  the  age,  as  to  which  public  opinion  widely  differs,  but  toward  whom  criticism 
will  no  doubt  be  more  favorable  when  the  rougher  corners  of  his  whimsical  sentiment  have 
been  smoothed  over  by  the  corrosion  of  time.  Such  is  the  description  in  general.  As  in 
the  case  of  Lowell,  we  shall  no  doubt  for  the  rest  of  the  year  be  burdened  with  a  great 
influx  of  sketches  on  this  same  individual,  all  of  the  same  stamp,  and  expressed  in  style 
•differing  but  slightly.  But  it  is  a  good  chance  for  the  young  aspirant  to  try  his  wings,  and 
perhaps  we  are  taking  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  his  ability. 

This  is  leap  year,  and  a  Wellesley  girl  has  proposed  !  The  "  Proposal  "  is  set  forth  in  the 
Wellesley  Prelude,  however,  by  an  alumnus  who  "  proposes "  to  make  that  paper  a  dis- 
tinctly literary  magazine.  That  is  a  subject  in  which  we  have  not  ceased  to  take  interest 
since  our  disappointment  on  the  first  introduction  to  the  Prelude.  It  is  the  first  really 
■definite  expression  we  have  noticed,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  one  step  in  advance 
this  year — that  of  publishing  a  literary  number  every  one  in  four — has  given  rise  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  still  greater  improvement. 

Theoretically  we  do  not  believe  in  personalities,  but  certain  developments  in  other  mag- 
azines during  the  year  seem  to  call  for  special  commendation.  There  is  one  writer  in  the 
JSfassau  Lit.  this  year  whose  work  has  been  a  special  source  of  pleasure.  Whenever  we  see 
the  name  of  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  whoever  he  may  be,  in  the  list  of  contents,  we  feel  sure 
of  turning  to  something  particularly  interesting.  George  Breed  Zug,  in  the  Amherst  Lit.,  in 
his  specific  study  of  the  sonnet  during  the  year,  has  also  attracted  special  attention.  Again  : 
The  exchange  editor  on  the  Vassar  Miscellany,  whoever  she  may  be,  seems  to  have  devoted 
more  time  and  thought  to  her  department  than  the  criticisms  of  most  of  us  would  seem  to 
indicate.  Generally  speaking,  the  editors'  work  in  all  college  magazines  bears  about  the 
same  stamp.  The  busy  month  of  college  life  passes  by  before  we  have  time  to  think  that 
the  next  issue  is  due.  There  is  a  great  tendency,  especially  on  the  part  of  sub-editors,  to 
put  off  their  work  till  the  last  moment,  although  if  they  were  to  have  an  article  in  the  body, 
they  would  write  and  rewrite,  cut  up  and  write  again,  mould  and  polish,  before  submitting 
it  to  press.  We  are  glad  to  see  more  attention  given  to  the  department  of  exchanges,  to 
which  all  editors  look  with  eager  desire  for  fame  on  the  arrival  of  each  publication. 

"  Some  Thoughts  about  Music  "  is  the  best  thing  in  the  Brown  Magazine.  The  other 
articles  appear  somewhat  weaker  than  usual,  with  the  exception  of  "  Premonitions,"  the 
poem  to  spring,  which,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  pretty. 
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The  essays  and  sketches  which  the  Cornell  Magazine  contains  from  month  to  month  are 
undoubtedly  of  the  first  class,  yet,  when  we  look  at  its  steel-gray  cover,  we  give  an  invol- 
untary shrug  at  the  impression,  invariably  forced  upon  us,  of  a  steel-gray  interior  also. 
Why  do  we  not  see  in  this  magazine  more  bright,  spicy  stories?  Good  literary  articles  are, 
without  doubt,  a  great  ornament  to  any  magazine,  but  the  genius  who  produces  the  real- 
istic short  story  has  to-day  fully  as  high  a  rank  as  the  essayist.  We  can  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  We  like  a  scene  from  nature  broken  by  the  broad,  stately  river,  the  bub- 
bling brook,  the  deep  canon,  and  the  dark  forest,  better  than  the  vast  prairie,  with  its 
unbroken  expanse  of  pasture  l?lnd  however  good,  and  its  sombre,  unchanging  sky. 

The  Hai-vard  Lampooji  is  a  paper  on  which  we  see  few  criticisms  among  the  college 
exchanges.  The  reason  is,  possibly,  of  inability  to  handle  a  paper  of  such  various  and 
diversified  accomplishments.  We  have  but  this  one  thought  to  propose, — that  it  opens  up 
to  us  a  new  side  of  college  life,  entirely  different  from  what  either  the  monthly  or  weekly 
portrays.  It  has,  as  its  basis  in  college  life,  the  same  principle  which  makes  Life  such  a 
success  in  the  outer  world,  and  is,  indeed,  a  worthy  peer  of  its  model. 


HOW  ROSES  CAME  TO  BE   RED  AND  YELLOW. 

When  this  old  wicked  earth  was  good  and  young. 

White  were  all  roses,  so  the  poets  sing. 

Till  on  a  day  when  April  prankt  the  Spring. 
Dear  Phryne,  wandering  the  woods  among, 
Singing,  till  all  her  simple  songs  were  sung. 

Beheld  two  roses  like  in  every  thing, 

That  in  the  sunshine  lazily  did  swing. 
And  one  she  scorned,  and  one  her  ripe  lips  stung. 

Of  bliss  fulfilled,  the  favored  floweret  then 

Blushed  with  his  new  found  joy  a  rosy  red; 
But  from  the  other  rose  all  joy  was  fled. 

With  jealous  rage,  to  see  his  former  fellow 
.  So  choicely  fared,  he  waxed  a  sickly  yellow ; 

And  so  made  matter  for  a  bard's  mad  pen. 

The  Inlander. 

TWILIGHT. 

When  the  shadows  lengthen. 
And  the  breezes  strengthen, 

E'er  the  lamp  is  lighted 
While  the  embers  glow; 
In  that  peaceful  hour 
Memory  holds  her  power, 

And  on  hearts  benighted 

Shines  the  long  ago. 

The  Soicthern  Collegian. 


Alumni   Notes. 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor^  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remcttu 
brances  of  ha/fy  but  departed  days. 

The  Cheshire  County  Teachers'  Association,  holden  at  Keene,  February  23-25,  was  fa- 
vored with  papers  and  speeches  by  Dr.  George  Cook  '69  D.  M.  C,  of  Concord,  J.  I.  Buck 
'89,  of  Hanover,  and  C.  C.  Rounds  '67  C.  S.  S, 

At  a  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at  Lisbon,  March  16,  17,  and  18,  C.  C. 
Rounds  '57  C.  S.  S.  spoke  on  "  Professional  Education  of  Teachers."  Addresses  were 
also  given  by  Prof.  T.  W.  D.  Worthen  '72  on  "  Mathematics,"  Prof.  John  K.  Lord  '68 
on  "  Social  Life  in  Rome,"  and  D.  P.  Dame  '80  on  "  Mind  Training."  The  session  closed 
by  a  lecture  on  "  Belgium  and  Holland,"  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Patterson  '48. 

'41.  Col.  Jacob  Dinsmoor,  a  lawyer  of  Sterling,  111.,  will  be  orator,  in  June  next,  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  his  native  town,  Windham, 
N.  H. 

'42.  The  survivors  of  the  class  of  '42,  the  largest  ever  graduated  from  the  college,  are 
preparing  to  celebrate  their  semi-centennial  at  Hanover,  during  next  Commencement  week. 
On  graduating  the  class  numbered  eighty-six,  and  was  one  of  marked  ability.  Forty-nine 
have  died,  and  the  following  are  the  survivors  :  John  P.  Averill,  merchant,  of  Boston  ; 
Benjamin  W.  Bell,  lawyer  and  journalist,  of  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  George  B.  Barrows,  law- 
yer, of  Fryeburg,  Me. ;  H.  B.  Bradshaw,  lawyer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jacob  Breck,  lawyer, 
of  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Chief-Justice  Lincoln  F.  Brigham,  LL.  D.,  of  Salem,  Mass.;  Prof.  Henry 
L.  Bullen,  of  Moline,  111. ;  Rev.  William  Clark,  instructor,  of  Florence,  Italy ;  Captain 
Ranslure  W.  Clarke,  lawyer,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt. ;  Prof.  George  P.  Comings,  of  Girard,  Kan- 
sas ;  Charles  Cummings,  instructor,  of  Medford,  Mass. ;  Charles  Cutter,  instructor,  of  Camp- 
ton,  111.;  Charles  E.  Dearborn,  dentist,  of  Boston;  Prof.  David  Dimond,  of  Brighton,  111.; 
Caleb  Emery,  instructor,  of  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  Ex.  Gov.  Benjamin  F.  Flanders,  lawyer,  of 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  Dr.  Robt.  G.  Graydon,  of  Southport,  Indiana  ;  Rev.  Allen  Hazen,  D.D., 
of  Hartland,  Vt. ;  Hon.  Harrison  C.  Hobart,  lawyer,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Amos  W. 
Hovey,  merchant,  of  Bristol  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Jeremiah  P.  Jones,  lawyer,  of  Georgetown, 
Mass.;  Judge  Stephen  G.  Nash,  of  Boston;  Hiram  Orcutt,  LL.  D.,  instructor,  of  Boston; 
Dr.  Moses  Parker,  of  Groveland,  Mass. ;  Dr.  William  G.  Perry,  of  Exeter ;  Dr.  Winthrop 
Sargent,  of  Boston ;  John  G.  Sherburne,  merchant,  of  Lowell ;  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Spalding, 
D.  D.,  of  Newburyport,  Mass. ;  Titus  W.  Tilden,  farmer,  of  Huntertown,  Ind, ;  Paul  P. 
Todd,  lawyer,  of  New  York  city;  Benjamin  H.  Twombly,  lawyer,  of  Savannah,  Mo.;  Dr. 
Jabez  B.  Upham,  of  New  York  city;  Dr.  Abner  S.  Warner,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  Mil- 
ton Wason,  lawyer,  of  Saticoy,  Cal.;  Otis  C.  Wight,  instructor,  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
and  Jonathan  Wyman,  merchant,  of  Cornish,  N.  H.  Among  prominent  members  of  the 
class  who  have  died  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  Amos  T.  Akerman,  attorney-general  of  the 
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United  States;  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.  D.,  of  Boston;  Hon.  John  S.  Sanborn,  LL. 
D.,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  the  Queen's  Bench  of  Canada ;  Prof.  John  E.  Tyler,  M.  D.,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Prof.  John  S.  Woodman,  of  Dartmouth  college. 

'46.     Dr.  A.  H.  Quint  presided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boston  Ministers'  Meeting. 

'47  D.  M,  C.  Gen.  Daniel  Dustin,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  Chicago, 
died  March  30.  Gen.  Daniel  Dustin  was  born  in  Topsham,  Orange  county,  Vt.,  October 
5,  1820.  After  receiving  a  good  common-school  and  academical  education,  and  studying 
medicine  at  Topsham  and  Corinth,  he  attended  three  full  courses  of  medical  lectures  at 
Dartmouth  Medical  College,  graduating  in  1847.  He  established  himself  in  his  profession 
at  East  Corinth,  Vt,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1850  he  went  to  California,  and 
engaged  in  mining  operations.  In  1853,  ""^  connection  with  mercantile  pursuits,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  medicine.  In  i855-'56  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Nevada  county,  Cal.,  in 
the  legislature.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  assisted  iri  raising  the  Eighth  Regiment  Illi- 
nois cavalry.  President  Harrison's  regiment  (Seventieth  Indiana)  and  Gen.  Dustin's  regi- 
ment formed  part  of  the  First  Brigade  which  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Harrison.  Follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Averysboro,  N.  C,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  for  his  coolness 
and  bravery  during  that  engagement.  In  1880  he  was  elected  circuit  court  clerk  and 
recorder,  and  was  reelected  in  1884  and  1888.  Gen.  Dustin  was  appointed  and  confirmed 
sub-treasurer  at  Chicago,  May  2,  1890. 

'48.  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson  spoke  before  the  Worcester  alumni  on  February  26. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  World's  Fair  Commissioners  he  was  appointed  to 
prepare  the  state  educational  exhibit. 

'50.  Alfred  Russell,  LL.  D.,  of  Detroit,  formerly  United  States  district  attorney  of 
Michigan,  has  been  involved  in  a  legal  disagreement  between  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the 
street  railroad  company,  both  of  them  claiming  to  have  retained  him  as  council  in  a  fran- 
chise case. 

'51.  Judge  David  A.  Secombe,  a  well  known  lawyer  of  Minneapolis,  died  recently  aged 
sixty-five.  He  was  a  native  of  Milford,  N.  H.,  and  his  death  was  the  twenty-eighth  from 
a  class  of  forty-six.  Mr.  Secombe  was  a  prominent  and  respected  citizen,  and  has  often 
presided  at  Minnesota  alumni  banquets. 

'53.  Rev  M.  T.  Runnels  is  engaged  in  special  evangelistic  work  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newport,  N.  H. 

'54.  Col.  Daniel  Hall,  of  Dover,  was  appointed,  in  February,  department  commander  of 
the  G.  A.  R. 

'57.  Hon.  Ira  Colby  is  one  of  a  committee  of  three  chosen  to  complete  and  publish  a 
history  of  the  town  of  Claremont. 

'58.  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  is  president  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Unitarian  Grove  Meeting  Association.  Rev.  Franklin  D.  Ayer,  D.  D.,  '56,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Concord  Ministers'  Conference. 

'59.  Judge  Asa  W.  Tenney  lectured  in  the  Lit.  course,  April  22,  on  "  The  Passion  Play, 
as  I  saw  it." 

'59.  Prof.  Edward  R.  Ruggles  has  been  appointed,  by  the  governor,  police  justice  of 
Hanover. 
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'59.  Hon.  Lucien  H.  Eaton,  of  Memphis,  has  been  the  Kcpublican  candidate  for  congress 
in  the  hist  two  elections. 

'60.  Arthur  Little,  D.  D.,  assisted  in  the  management  of  the  I*'oreign  Missionary  Con- 
ference, belli  in  Herkiey  rem[)k'  and  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  9  and 
10. 

'61.  At  the  recent  bancjuet  of  Sons  of  Vermont  at  the  Grand  Pacific  hotel,  Chicago, 
E.  P.  Redington  responded  to  the  toast,  "The  reason  why  we  love  to  honor  f)Mr  native 
state."  Mr.  Redington  is  the  recording  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Tem- 
perance League  of  Chicago,  and  as  such  read  his  annual  report  to  the  society  recently. 

'61.  II.  J.  Crippen  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  society  of  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'61.  Hon.  Henry  M.  Putney,  of  Manchester,  and  P'rank  N.  Parsons  '74,  of  Franklin, 
are  on  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  Republican  State  Committee. 

'61.  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Marden,  of  Lowell,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  board  of  trade  ban- 
quet in  Concord,  March  i. 

'62  D.  M.  C.  I.  N.  Danforth,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago,  is  an  officer  of  the  American  Health 
Resort  League,  whose  object  is  to  ascertain  facts  about  climates  and  health  resorts,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  guidance  of  the  medical  profession  in  America  and  Europe. 

'63.  General  Henry  M.  Baker,  of  Bow,  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  senate,  has 
presented  to  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  a  framed  photo-lithographic  copy  of 
the  original  patriotic  order  of  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  a  native  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  relating  to 
any  attempt  to  haul  down  the  American  flag. 

'63.  Thomas  Cogswell  has  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of  state  railroad 
commissioner,  after  nearly  a  year  of  disagreement  between  the  governor  and  council.  He 
is  prominently  mentioned  as  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

'64.  Hon.  John  P.  Bartlett,  of  Manchester,  will  deliver  the  address  on  Memorial  Day 
in  that  city. 

'67  D.  M.  C.  James  A.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Lebanon,  died  February  2,  of  erysipelas,  aged 
sixty-one  years. 

'67.  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  nominated  for  judge  of  the  eighth 
United  States  circuit  court.  Mr.  Sanborn  was  born  in  Epsom,  N.  H.,  and  after  graduation 
taught  the  Milford  high  school  three  years,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870,  and  a  year 
later  became  a  partner  with  his  uncle,  Gen.  John  B.  Sanborn,  of  St.  Paul.  He  is  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  city,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  read  attorneys  of  the  state, 
having  gained  a  wide  renown  for  ability  to  untangle  the  most  perplexing  snarls  of  a  legal 
nature  which  can  arise. 

'71.     Alvin  Burleigh,  of  Plymouth,  will  be  Memorial  Day  orator  at  Plymouth. 

'72  D.  M.  C.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Tufts,  of  Dover,  has  been  reappointed  a  trustee  of  the 
state  insane  asylum. 

'72.  A  banquet  was  tendered  to  Hon.  Geo.  Fred  Williams  at  the  Brunswick,  Boston, 
April  9. 
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'73.  Rev.  John  M.  Button  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  New- 
tonville,  Mass.,  January  21. 

'73.  Edward  L.  Gage  died  in  Chicago,  April  21.  He  was  born  in  Acworth,  N.  H.,  May 
26,  1864,  and  was  a  son  of  Newton  Gage,  now  of  Ascutneyville,  'C't.  He  graduated  at 
Kimball  Union  academy  in  1869,  and  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1873,  with  high  rank.  Since 
1877  he  had  resided  in  Texas,  in  which  state  he  acquired  vast  areas  of  grazing  lands,  and 
enlisted  much  northern  capital  in  live-stock  enterprises.  The  great  depression  in  the  stock- 
raising  business,  which  has  continued  through  the  past  five  years,  led  to  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  Mr.  Gage,  and  he  probably  leaves  but  a  small  estate,  though  at  one  time 
well  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million.     A  widow  and  daughter  survive  him, 

'75.  William  S.  Forest,  of  Chicago,  made  a  ringing  speech  before  the  Sunset  club  of 
that  city,  March  31,  in  which  he  discussed  the  weaknesses  in  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal law  in  Cook  county.  He  spoke  of  the  evils  of  the  special  venire  system,  and  what  he 
called  trial  by  the  newspapers. 

'76  non-grad.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  presented  his  resignation,  and  accepts  a  chair  of  Economics 
in  the  University  at  Madison.  Dr.  Ely  helped  organize  the  Amercian  Economic  Associa- 
tion in  1885. 

^']'].     Ira  A.  Cheese,  of  Bristol,  has  been  seriously  ill  of  blood-poisoning. 

'78.  A.  W.  Edson,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  spoke  recently  at 
Webster  on  the  public-school  question,  urging  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools. 

'78.  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Stickney,  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society  in  North  Dakota. 

'78.  T.  C.  H.  Bouton,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H., 
recently  lectured  before  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U.  on  "  A  Glimpse  into  the  Solar  System." 

'78.  Rev.  Edmund  M.  Vittum,  of  Grinnell,  la.,  has  arranged  a  series  of  exchanges  with, 
leading  clergymen,  with  special  reference  to  the  students  of  Dana  college,  the  evening 
addresses  being  designed  especially  for  them. 

'80.  Speaker  William  E.  Barrett  made  one  of  the  principal  speeches  at  the  March  ban- 
quet of  the  Association  of  White  Mountain  Travellers.  Among  other  guests  of  the  even- 
ing were  Hon.  Thomas  Cogswell  '67,  and  J.  C.  Linehan  '88  hon. 

*8o.  William  B.  Fellows,  of  Tilton,  has  taken  the  agency  of  the  Manufacturers  & 
Merchants'  Mutual  and  Fire  Underwriters'  Insurance  Cos.,  of  New  Hampshire. 

'83.     E.  H.  McLachlinis  principal  of  the  high  school  at  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

'83  D.  M.  C.     F.  W.  Smith,  M.  D.,  is  now  located  at  Alfred,  Me.       ~  • 

'84  N.  H.  C.  A.  Herbert  H.  Kimball,  of  the  U.  S.  signal  service,  Washington,  was. 
married  to  Miss  Margaret  G.  Cowling,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  15. 

'84.     Dr.  Louis  Bell,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Electric  Club  on  the  subject  "  One  Motor  for  Car  Equipment." 
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'86.     Frank  T.  \':uij;h:in,  of  C'larcinont,  was  admittcil  to  the  bar  March  11. 

'87.  I.  M.  Willaril,  who  is  taking  a  post-graduatu  course  in  mathematics  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins, attended  the  recent  inter-collcgiate  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention  with  the  Dartmouth 
Association  as  delegate  from  Johns  Hopkins. 

'87.     Charles  1).  Millikcn  is  in  the  senior  class  of  Vale  'I'heological  Seminary. 

'87.  F.  P.  Emery  '87  and  C.  I).  Hazen  '89  are  living  in  the  same  house  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  Paris. 

^Z"]  hon.  P'rancis  W.  Parker,  of  the  Chicago  Electric  Club,  presented  a  report  of  that 
body  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment, in  Chicago,  of  a  high  grade  institute  of  technology  to  cost  $250,000. 

'87.     J.  D.  Bell  is  now  running  a  ranch  in  Titon,  Bingham  county,  Idaho. 

'87.  Charles  C.  Gardner  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Gilpatrick,  of  Great  Falls, 
N.  H.  They  will  reside  at  Sargent,  Neb,,  where  Mr.  Gardner  is  cashier  of  the  Custer  Co. 
Bank. 

'88.  The  buildings  of  the  Illinois  Military  Academy,  of  which  Col.  H.  J.  Stevens  is  prin- 
cipal, have  been  leased  to  the  new  University  of  Chicago  as  a  preparatory  school.  Prof. 
Stevens  is  obliged,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  to  give  up  teaching  for  a  time. 

'88  hon.  Hon.  Harrison  Hume,  of  Boston,  will  deliver  an  oration  at  the  union  gradu- 
ating exercises  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Dover,  in  June. 

'90  C.  S.  S.  R.  K.  Tyler  is  at  work  in  the  interests  of  Tyler  &  Rutherford,  Washington, 
D.  C,  one  of  the  largest  real  estate  firms  in  the  city. 

'91.  We  are  indebted  to  The  Dartmouth  for  the  following  report  of  the  class  of  '91  : 
C.  F.  Abbott,  teaching,  Mendon,  Mass. ;  John  Abbott,  travelb'ng  for  a  book  firm.  New 
York  city;  J.  T.  Allison,  teaching,  Mendon,  Mass.;  W.  T.  Bailey,  business,  Nashua, 
N.  H. ;  F.  M.  Banfil,  theological  student,  Union  Theological  School ;  F.  E.  Barnard,  law 
student,  Franklin,  N.  H.;  G.  C.  Barton,  Grantham,  N.  H. ;  H.  A.  Blake,  teaching.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  E.  J.  Bugbee,  teaching,  Wallingford,  Vt. ;  E.  D.  Burbank,  teaching,  Evanston, 
111.;  L.J.  Campbell,  teaching,  Newport,  Vt. ;  W.  T.  Carleton,  with  D.  C.  Heaih  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.;  W.  D.  Cobb,  in  business,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  H.  E.  Colby,  Danville,  N.  H. ; 
C.  G.  Dubois,  with  Western  Electric  Co.,  New  York  city ;  M.  O.  Edson,  in  business.  New 
York  city;  F.  P.  Fish,  West  Randolph,  Vt. ;  Guy  George,  teaching,  Windsor,  Vt. ;  B.  S. 
Gilman,  theological  student,  Andover,  Mass.;  I.  A.  Hazen,  teaching,  Meriden,  N.  H. ; 
F.  H.  B.  Heald,  unknown;  A.  C.  Heath,  medical  student,  University  of  Vermont;  H.  S. 
Holton,  insurance,  Dayton,  O. ;  H.  S.  Hopkins,  law  student,  Boston,  Mass. ;  H.  H.  Kibbey, 
teaching,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  W.  P.  Ladd,  post-graduate,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  E.  T.  S.  Lord, 
teaching,  Worcester,  Mass.;  F.  W.  Plummer,  medical  student,  Boston,  Mass.;  L.  Pollens, 
Jr.,  student,  Geneva,  Switzerland;  E.  W.  Pond,  insurance,  Dayton,  O. ;  F.  E.  Prichard, 
teaching,  Williamsburg,  Mass. ;  J.  H.  Proctor,  teaching,  Amherst,  N.  H. ;  D.  C.  Richard- 
son, banking.  Concord,  N.  H. ;  F.  E.  Rowe,  teaching,  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  J.  C.  Sanborn, 
Jr.,  law  student,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  C.  M.  Smith,  law  student,  Washington,  D.  C;  D.  L. 
Smith,  law  student,  Boston,  Mass. ;  W.   O.   Smith,   teaching,   Winchester,  N.    H. ;  E.  W. 
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Tewksburj',  in  business,  West  Randolph,  Vt. ;  L.  Thompson,  insurance.  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
J.  F.  Trull,  medical  student,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  B.  Warren,  medical  student,  Hanover, 
N.  H. ;  G.  M.  Watson,  medical  student,  Haverhill,  N.  H.  ;  C.  H.  Willey,  teaching.  Barton, 
Vt. ;  W.  Wright,  law  student,  Rochester,  N.  H.  Chandler  School. — Paul  Carson,  medical 
student,  Hanover,  N.  H, ;  Ned  Dearborn,  teaching,  Tilton,  N.  H. ;  R.  L.  Doring,  Perry, 
Me. ;  W.  W.  Eggleston,  post-graduate,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  C.  S.  Little,  draughtsman,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass. ;  A.  B.  Morrill,  medical  student,  Boston,  Mass. ;  H.  E.  Sargent,  teaching. 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  C.  A.  Smith,  teaching,  Richmond,  Vt. ;  W.  E.  Stanley,  engineering, 
Lowell,  Mass. ;  S.  G.  Walker,  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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April  6.  The  winter  term  closes  for  a  vacation  of  one  week.  During  the  Southern  trip 
the  base-hall  team  scored  against  .teams  successively  as  follows,  Dartmouth  scoring  the 
first  number:  Princeton,  2-12;  Lehigh,  4-7  ;  Georgetown,  19-5;  University  of  Virginia, 
2-11;  Columbia,  8-3;  Georgetown,  5-1  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  8-0;  Trinity,  13-2 ; 
making  three  games  lost  and  five  won. 

—  14.  Spring  term  opens.  Mr.  Whitehouse,  trainer  of  the  athletic  team,  labors  with  it 
three  days.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conference  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  colleges 
opens. 

—  17.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conference  delegates  take  charge  of  evening  services  in  the  college 
church. 

— 18.  Commencement  appointments  made  in  order  as  follows:  W.  G.  Stoughton,  Vt., 
E.  C.  Potter,  Mass.,  W.  V.  McUuffee,  Vt.,  A.  K.  Salinger,  N.  H.,  V.  A.  Doty,  Vt.,  E.  N. 
Libby,  Me.,  C.  H.  Noyes,  N.  H.,  J.  J.  Rollins,  Me.,  A.  C.  Cummings,  Vt.,  C.  H.  Gould, 
Minn.,  E.  K.  Hall,  Mass.,  A.  M.  Strong,  Mass.,  with  other  appointments  to  follow  later. 

— 19.  Speaker  in  old  chapel  exercises:  M.  V.  Eaton,  Tennessee,  subject,  "The  New 
South." 

— 20.  Smyth  prize-speaking — the  Agricultural  Department.  Prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows:  Reading,  F.  E.  Austin,  Mass.,  F.  W.  Gunn,  N.  H.,  and  E.  S.  Adams,  N.  H. ; 
speaking,  C.  E.  Hewitt,  N,  H.,  and  O.  M.  James,  N.  H. 

— 22.  Hon.  A.  W.  Tenney's  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lit.,  on  "The  Passion 
Play,  as  I  saw  it." 

— 24.  Rev.  Mr.  Stears,  of  Lebanon,  preached  in  the  college  church. 

— 26.  Speakers  in  old  chapel  exercises  :  W.  G.  Stoughton,  Vermont,  subject,  "  Original- 
ity," and  S.  J.  Lord,  New  Hampshire,  subject,  "  The  Puritan  Spirit  to-day." 

— 28.  Annual  cane  rush  between  the  two  under  classes.     Victory  for  '95. 


HANOVER  POST-OFFICE. 

LATEST  MAIL  ARRANGEMENTS,  COMMENCING  OCTOBER  5,  1891. 

Office  hours  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  Sunday  from  8  to  8  :  30  a.  m.,  and  12  m.  to  12  :30 
p.  m. 

Mails  going  east,  south,  and  west  close  at  11 :  00  a.  m,  and  9 :  00  p.  m. 

Mails  going  north,  over  the  Passumpsic  Railroad,  close  at  i  :  40  p.  m.  and  9 :  00  p.  m. 

Mails  going  north,  over  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  11 :  00  a.  m.  and  8  :  00  p.  m. 

Mails  are  due  at  Norwich  depot,  from  east,  south,  and  west,  at  12  :  55  a.  m.  and  2  :  08  p.  m. 

From  the  north,  via  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  at  8  :  10  a.  m.  and  2 :  08  p.  m. ;  via  Pas- 
sumpsic Railroad,  at  11  :  29  a.  m. 

Registered  mail  dispatched  only  in  mails  closing  at  11 :  00  a.  m.   and  i  :40  p.  m.,  and 

must  be  deposited  thirty  minutes  before  the  closing  of  above  mails.     All  mail  matter  must 

be  in  the  post-office  ten  minutes  before  the  closing  of  each  mail  to  insure  its  dispatch  in 

same.     All  mails  must  close  promptly. 

GEORGE  HITCHCOCK,  Postmaster. 


SPRIISra    OPENING 

OF   A 

Full  and  Complete  Line  of  Sporting  Goods 

IN]EVERY  BRANCH,  WITH  PRICES  AT  THE  BOTTOM. 

YOUR    INSPECTION    IS    SOLICITED. 

We  also  will  have  this  sfring  the  genuine  R.  DUNLAP  & 
CO^S  hats,  which  are  acknowledged  to  he  the  best  on 
the   market. 

Do  n't  fail  to    look    over   our   stock    of  Ready-Made   Clothing, 

STORRS  &  WESTON, 


.  Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 


GOLD  AND  FOaNTAIN  PENS, 

(JUTLGRY,  Bff$e-BSLL    ADD   TGOniS   SUPPLIG^, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 

FIM  WATgHEg  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 


mwiiiiniiiiniiiinimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiih 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  ackn()w]ert<^ecl  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


€). 


fti^tid   1  rir^tin 


REPUBLICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION, 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


.^(j  (7 //fi7l, 


LASS 


fHOTOGRAPHER/91. 


STUDIO  : 


Main  and  School  Streets, 


CONCOUB,  N.  H. 


Opposite  Depot. 


Open  day  and  night. 


Williamson  House, 

LEBANON,  N.  H. 

(By'c.  A.  WILLIAMSOJ^. 


pirst  (5ia55  Ijv/i^ry 

aijd  [^ael^  Stable. 


PORTER  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

STEAM  HEAT,  ELECTRIC  BELLS, 

GAS. 

Baggage  transferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 
charge  to  guests. 


The 
New 

Harvard 

Song 


'I'Ih!  Very  l.'itcHt 
coinpilHtion  of  ('ol- 
h'l^c  Soiij^H,  inclml- 
inj^ilu^SoiiKHof  llio 
II:irv:inl  ClccCluh 
and  other  liifci^ciMH 

of  Coll«<J^O  M  UHi  c. 

Ev(!rv  M(!W  Konj^  of 
tli(^  iliirvanl  Olco 
Clul)  since  1S8H  Ih 
to  bo  found  in  Muk 
voliiiiic. 

Anion^  otlior  fa- 
vorites are — 

Schneider's  Rand  (new 
arrangement  for  male 

VOiCCH). 

Th(>  Hoodoo. 

Sparklinj;  I'iper  Illed- 
sleck  (new  arrange- 
ment for  male  voices). 

Romeo  and  Juliette. 

The  Phantom  Band. 

O'Grady's  Goat. 

Wine  and  Woman. 

The  Tarty  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall. 

Mrs,  Craigin's  Daugh- 
ter. 

The  Man-in-the-Mcon's 
Ball. 

Faint  Heart  Ne'er  Won 
Fair  Lady. 

Holsteiner's  Band. 

Price,  $1 ,  Postpaid. 


453-463  WASHINGTON  ST. 


GEO.  W.  BAHD, 


—DEALER  IN— 


OOEKECE    POLES,    DEAPEET    CUETADfS, 
PIOTUEE  FEAMES,  etc. 


5^iirriitiare  l^ep^irec^  and  ^^rr^ist^ec^ 


ig@=.  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  •with 

Furniture  and  Upliolsteiy  done  at  short 

notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


^&_ 


EPUBLicAN  Press 


Association^^ 


,^  30OK  AAf/D   / 


Edward  A.  Jenks. 

MANAGER. 

&  ® 


RINTING 


d 


•^b 


st^^ard  STATIOnGRY 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


QS9 


Tins  SPACE  RESFJiVrj)   Fn/; 


W.  S.  BOWLES. 


G.    F=.    COLBV, 

Practical  Book:=Binder. 


RE-BOUNI)  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


^  JOHN     IVLCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLSSS  WORKMANSHIP, 

SSTISFSCTION  GUSRHNTEED, 


R    L.    BURNAP 

(Successor  to  H.   S.   Holton), 
DEALER  m 

WOOD    AND    COAL. 

Lowest  PriGGs.    Students'  trade  especially  solicited. 

JVo.  I,   THORNTON  HALL. 


Messrs.  A.  SHUMAN  &  COMPANY, 


FINE  MADE  UP  CLOTHING  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  Messrs.  Shinnan  have  amons^  their  Customers  of  Fine  Ready-Made 

Clothing  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Boston,  whose  taste  in  the 
uiatter  of  dress  is  a  generally  accepted  criterion.  \ 

The  best  imported  and  domestic  materials  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  garments, 
which  are  made  up  in  a  manner  that  has  many  imitators,  and  few  equals. 

Samples  will  be  shown  in  Hanover  from  time  to  time  each  season. 


SARGENTS  HOTEL, 


"VvTEiSI'    I.ES.A.3<r02sr. 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable, 


<^o  to  A.  H.  ROBERTS  M 

Choice  Fruits  and  Candies,  Cigars 
and  Tobacco,  Groceries,  Ice 
Cream,  and  Temper- 
ance Drinks. 


BILLIARD  HALL. 


BEST  WATER  WHITE  KE ROSEATE 

OIL. 

Slop    Jars    and    Oil    Cians. 

-      No.  I, "currier  block. 

J.  BKOGGI, 

Custom  Made  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Hepalring    IVeatly    I>oiie. 

LOW  PRICES.  GOOD  WORK. 

First  door  south  of  express  office. 


New  Rooms  Newly  Furijisjied., 


Choice  line  of 


CIGARS,   TOBACCO, 

PIPES,  AND   SMOKERS' 

ARTICLES, 


HENRY  E.  SANDBORN,  , 

I*roprietor, 

Currier  Block,  Hanover,  N.  H.. 


niaineinalicai  inslromeiils  and  flriisis'  materials 

Of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of  art  work. 


ArfhUofJs'  Sii|)|ill(>s,  KiiKlnccrs', 
Draiit^litsmcnN,  and  Surveyors'  In- 
struiiK'iitM.  nruuliiK  ruiicrM.Tnu-lim 
Cloths,  Trncliitf  I'upcrs,  T-SquurcH, 
AnvrloN,  ('roNN-Ncctlon  I'lipcrN,  etc. 

Sole  lloents  in  itie  United  states 

for  Levy's  Blue  Process  Papers. 
Students*  Stationery  of  all  kinds. 
Special  Hates  to  Dartmouth  College 
students. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Catalogues  free  on  application.    For  prices  and  other  information,  apply  to 
FRED  S.  WARD,  No.  14  DARTMOUTH  HALL. 


Kolo.  I(oom$ 


FIRST  DOOR  SOUTH  OF  POST-OFFICE. 


Fine  Pnotograpliic  mil 

m  Rhh  ITS  BHflriCHES. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    STUDENTS. 


A  LARaE  ASSORTMENT   OF  DARTMOUTH 
VIEWS  ALWAYS  OF  HAND. 


lai)(Jill, 


pi70tO($raplp(^r. 


New  and  second-hand  text-books,  and 


Dartmouth  stationery  at  lowest 

prices. 

AGBNTS   FOR  WATKRMAN'S      : 

IDKAI,  FOUNTAIN  PEN.  :      :     <: 

^ 

at 

AGENTS   FOR   DRFKA,    FINE      : 

ENGRAVING,  MENUS,  PRO-         : 

^ 

GRAMMES,  ETC.     SAMPI^ES   OF 

WORK   ON    HAND.      MII^EAGES 

^ 

TO  I.ET.    :::::::: 

Miscellaneous  books  obtained  on  short  notice, 
at  a  discount.     Next  door  *.o  chapel. 

pergasoi?  9  Qriffitl;. 


Y 


UARB\ 

I  ■▼▼.TTTTV 


-*^ 


Sf 


JUCUUUtX;/;; 


lD 


pI^ofo^ralDl^ef  to  (;lass  '9^) 


DSRimOUCR  COLLGGG. 


IS^jPR.  HARDY'S  reputation  as  a  Photographic  Artist  of  the 
^lij^  highest  class,  has  been  earned  by  years  of  successful  work. 

His  Boston  studio  is  the  centre  of  photogrrphic  interest  in 
New  England.     His  exhibition  of 

CRAYONS,  PASTELS,  WATER  COLORS, 
AND  INDIA  INK  PORTRAITS. 

is  sufficient  evidence  of  ability  and  skill.     The  best  artists  are 
employed  in  producing  work  of  the  finest  delicacy  and  finish. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  and  careful  work. 


.^ 


-a> '"(?>- 


-J) 


^ 


7^^"^ 


-<t)<i 


Satisfaotory  Cil^epesses  (JuaraQteed. 


-sirOO    Wcisl-iintTrtorx    «t: 


•  * 


h^ 


OJV. 


